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[Continued  from  last  No.] 

COLLATERAL  EXERCISES. 

The  foregoing  exercises  are  to  be  alternated  daily  with  other  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  instruction.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  actual 
training-time  in  a  daily  school  of  three  and  one-half  hours  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  specific  language  training.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  during  these  three-and-a-half  hours  the  whole  attention  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  pupils  are  to  be  constantly  and  intently  occupied  in 
some  kind  of  intellectual  work.  But  there  are  from  two-and-a-half  to 
four  hours  more  each  day,  according  to  the  length  of  the  prescribed 
school-day,  in  which  the  same  pupils  may  be  employed  as  follows  : 

1.  They  should  be  required  to  copy  or  write  the  various  new  words 
on  slates,  or  on  paper,  or  in  their  little  blank-books  (before  referred 
to),  with  pencils  at  first,  and  finally  with  pen  and  ink,  under  the  special 
supervision  of  the  teacher. 

2.  They  should  be  exercised  in  reading  simple  numbers  upon  the 
blackboard  as  far  as  to  thousands  or  further,  and  then  in  writing  the 
same  upon  their  slates.  They  should  be  taught  to  count  readily  to 
hundreds  or  more,  by  using  the  numeral  frame,  blocks  or  beans,  or 
any  other  approved  devices.  By  the  use  of  the  frame,  also,  they  may 
be  taught  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide. 

These  c.\ercises  in  numbers  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  accustom 
the  pupils  to  think  arithmetically.  To  do  this,  numbers  of  a  simple 
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character  should  be  introduced  into  stories,  conversation,  and  reading- 
lessons,  so  that  the  children  may  be  prepared  for  future  and  more  ad¬ 
vanced  arithmetical  training. 

3.  There  should  be  frequent  and  alternating  lessons  upon  the 
human  body,  upon  animals,  plants  and  flowers,  divisions  of  time, 
drawing,  and  is  some  of  the  eye  and  hand -work  of  the  kindergarten, 
adapted  to  this  stage  of  development. 

4.  There  should  be  regular  exercises  in  singing,  physical  training, 
instructive  plays,  etc.,  according  to  the  time  allotted  and  to  the 
wishes  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher,  liut  they  should  always  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  Intellectual  exercises,  so  as  never  to  weary  or  tire  or 
disgust  the  pupils. 

Recesses. — There  should  be  five-minute  recesses  about  once  in  an 
hour  for  small  children,  to  meet  nature’s  demands  ;  but  there  should 
be  a  careful  eye  and  strict  regard  for  the  physical  habits  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Regularity  and  order  in  this  respect  are  all-important.  There 
should  always  be  one  recess  for  eating  and  drinking,  when  all  the 
children  should  take  their  lunch  in  an  orderly  manner  and  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher  if  possible,  when  they  should  be  taught  to  eat 
slowly,  masticate  thoroughly,  and  observe  habits  of  neatness  and 
quietness.  These  directions  apply  only  to  such  as  do  not  go  home  to 
lunch. 

During  the  ne.xt  twenty  weeks,  or  during  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
a  similar  routine  of  exercises  should  be  followed,  upon  progressive 
principles. 

I.  The  language-training  will  require  the  use  of  some  well-adapted 
primer  or  First  Reader,  or  some  well-devi.sed  cliart-readers. 

2  In  addition  to  the  above-named  collateral  branches  of  training, 
which  should  vary  and  advance  as  the  children’s  minds  develop,  the 
geographical  table  may  be  introduced,  by  which  the  natural  features 
of  the  earth  may  be  represented  in  miniature,  so  as  to  make  the  chil¬ 
dren  familiar  with  the  different  bodies  of  water  and  of  land,  and  with 
their  names,  orally  and  visibly.  They  should  be  able  to  call  the 
names  at  sight,  and  learn  to  make  and  write  them  correctly. 

In  this  way,  as  in  all  the  other  language  lessons,  they  will  learn 
to  spell  perfectly  and  practically  ;  as  they  must  be  required,  in  meet¬ 
ing  with  new  words,  to  learn  the  meanings  objectively,  to  give  the 
elementary  sounds  in  them,  and  name  all  the  letters,  and  say  which 
are  .sounded  and  which  are  silent.  By  this  course  the  usual  hum¬ 
drum  of  spelling  will  be  avoided,  and  children  will  learn  to  spell  the 
common  words  more  accurately. 

The  above  one  year’s  course  is  worth  very  much  more  than  the 
usual  two  years’  course  by  any  other  method. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

The  pupils  having  gone  through  the  previous  two  years’  training, 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  given,  are  now  prepared  to  make 
rapid  and  most  satisfactory  progress.  During  this  year  the  children 
are  to  be  trained  in  the  language  of  the  various  necessary  elementary  . 
branches  of  future  school  training,  as  preparatory  to  tlie  work  of 
studying.  Each  exercise  should  not,  as  a  general  thing,  be  over 
twenty  minutes.  Of  course  the  length  of  time  can  be  varied  to  suit 
circumstances,  but  there  should  be  nothing  going  on  in  the  room  at 
the  same  time  calculated  to  distract  the  attention  of  any  member  of 
the  cla.ss. 

1.  There  should  be  daily  exercises  during  the  whole  year  in 
arithmetical  reading-lessons,  in  which  simple  ideas  of  numbers  should 
be  introduced,  in  connection  with  some  interesting  story  or  descrip¬ 
tion  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children.  These  lessons  must 
be  very  simple  at  first,  but  may  become  gradually  more  complex  and 
difficult,  until  the  pupils  become  capable  of  studying  out  arithmetical 
questions  by  themselves.  As  the  pupils  progress,  every  variety  of 
arithmetical  training,  according  to  their  development,  should  be 
introduced ;  and,  if  the  right  kind  of  reading-book  is  used,  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  have  no  necessity  for  any  other  book  in  school.  If  there  is 
no  such  reading-book  prepared,  there  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
or  something  should  be  selected  as  a  substitute. 

2.  To  alternate  with  the  arithmetical  reading-lessons,  there  should 
be  specially  prepared  geographical  and  historical  reading  lessons,  in 
story  form,  designed  to  advance  the  pupils  in  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  geographical  terms,  and  of  common  historical  facts.  The 
geographical  table  may  be  further  used  with  globes  and  maps. 

Historical  stories,  containing  references  to  localities,  cities,  towns, 
rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  should  be  selected  or  prepared,  to  be  read  as  an  aid 
in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  common  and  most  im¬ 
portant  elementary  facts  of  gcograph'"  and  history.  This  training  is 
preparatory,  of  course,  as  a  linguistic  training  to  precede  the  higher 
grades  of  geographical  and  historical  study. 

3.  Thysiological  reading-lessons  should  also  be  used,  so  that  the 
terms  and  elements  of  physiology  may  become  familiar  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that  they  may  know  the  common  parts  of  their  own  bodies, 
and  be  prepared  to  study  the  higher  and  more  complete  works  on  this 
subject.  Into  these  lessons  may  be  introduced  a  description  of  the 
bones  or  frame-work  of  the  body,  and  the  common  names,  illustrated 
by  drawings  or  a  skeleton  ;  also  a  description  of  the  food  and  its 
mastication  by  the  teeth,  the  use  of  the  tongue,  the  saliva,  the  glands, 
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the  gullet,  the  stomach  and  its  fluids  or  juices,  digestion,  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  duodenum,  liver  and  gall,  the  pancreas,  lacteals, 
thoracic  duct,  veins,  arteries,  lungs  and  heart.  The  names  and  uses 
of  these,  and  of  many  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  interesting  and  profitable  reading-lessons,  suited  to  the 
intelligence,  comprehension  and  needs  of  the  children. 

4.  Botanical  reading-lessons  should  al.so  be  used  to  make  the  chil¬ 
dren  acquainted  with  the  common  terms  and  principles  of  botany, 
and  teach  the  characteristics  and  nature  of  common  plants  and  vege¬ 
tables.  I'or  aids  and  illustrations.  Prang’s  cards  or  similar  pictures 
may  be  used  with  great  benefit  and  interest. 

5.  Zoological  reading-lessons  may  be  used,  in  which  the  language 
of  animal  history  may  be  learned,  and  many  of  the  characteristics 
and  habits  of  the  more  common  or  even  rare  animals  may  be  learned. 
Here,  again,  natural-history  cards  may  be  profitably  used.  There 
are  many  useful  books  which  treat  of  animals. 

6.  Reading-lessons  may,  and  should  be,  also  prepared  which  will 
make  children  acquainted  with  many  of  the  elements  and  with  the 
common  terms  of  the  natural  or  physical  sciences,  so  as  to  prepare 
them  for  the  more  e.xtended  study  of  the  same.  But  it  must  be 
always  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  design  of  these  reading-lessons 
is  to  secure  good  linguistic  training,  while  at  the  same  time  the  art 
of  reading  is  most  effectually  acquired  and  much  useful  knowledge 
gained. 

7.  There  should  also  be  regular  lessons  in  reading  music,  when  the 
principle  as  well  as  the  practice  of  vocal  music  (at  least)  should  be 
taught.  The  musical  characters  used  to  represent  certain  musical 
sounds  in  the  diatonic  scale,  just  as  letters  represent  certain  ele¬ 
mentary  sounds,  should  also  be  learned.  The  teachers  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  able  to  read  the  musical  sounds  themselves  from  their 
representative  characters  upon  the  staff,  and  to  teach  the  children  to 
do  the  same. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing. — Penmanship  and  the  elements  of  in¬ 
dustrial  drawing  should  be  regularly  taught  and  practiced,  occupying 
a  proportionate  part  of  each  school-day,  in  addition  to  the  continuous 
practice  of  writing  words  and  sentences  on  paper,  slates,  and  black¬ 
boards. 

Physical  Training. — Until  suitable  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
industrial  training  of  all  children  in  public  schools,  collateral  with  their 
intellectual  training, — as  there  should  be,  and  as  there  will  be  at  no 
distant  day, — there  should  be  devised  and  used  some  simple  and  appro¬ 
priate  physical  exercises,  to  secure  a  proper  and  healthful  physical  de- 
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velopment  of  the  body.  The  teacher  can  select  from  the  various  sys¬ 
tems  of  light  gymnastics  all  that  is  desirable.  But  to  make  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  any  practical  advantage,  they  must  be  regular,  and  conducted 
upon  approved  physiological  principles.  They  should  never  be  per¬ 
formed  with  listlessness,  but  every  movement  should  have  a  specific 
design.  In  all  cases  they  should  be  performed  in  well-ventilated  rooms. 

Recesses,  etc. — It  is  well  to  have  at  least  a  recess  of  five  minutes 
every  hour,  for  necessary  purposes ;  and  one  of  them,  should  be  for 
lunch,  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  as  directed  for  the  last  year. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Each  exercise  should  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  of  un¬ 
disturbed  occupation.  During  the  third  year  language  training  should 
be  continued  by  using  reading-lessons  similar  in  character  to  those 
of  the  second  year,  but  of  an  advanced  character,  suited  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  pupils.  Until  the  right  kind  of  reading-books  is  pre¬ 
pared,  teachers  and  the  school  authorities  must  provide  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  kind  of  reading-matter.  Young  people’s  magazines,  leaflets, 
and  the  best  Third  or  Fourth  Readers  can  be  profitably  used,  but  every 
reading-lesson  should  have  some  specific  purpose  within  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  pupils,  designed  to  impart  some  useful  knowledge. 

The  practice  of  making  out  all  new  words,  objectively,  phonetically, 
literally,  and  orally,  should  be  constantly  kept  up.  Great  and  constant 
care  should  be  taken  that  all  oral  reading  and  all  speaking  should  be 
performed  in  the  most  approved  and  natural  manner,  as  to  tones,  in¬ 
flections,  quantity  and  quality  of  voice,  so  that  there  may  be  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  elocutionary  training  in  after-years.  Every  word  in  every 
exercise  should  be  made  so  familiar  in  form  and  meaning  that  the 
pupils  can  define,  use,  and  write  them  correctly,  and  pronounce  them 
at  sight  whenever  required. 

There  should  be  a  daily  practice  of  requiring  every  pupil  to  write 
out  and  give  oral  accounts  of  what  they  read,  or  hear,  or  see,  as 
accurately  as  possible.  These  exercises,  properly  conducted,  will 
furnish  all  the  specific  language-training  necessary  for  this  year. 

Geography. — There  should  be  daily  exercises  in  geography,  to 
familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  location  and  names  of  places,  and  with 
the  natural  and  civil  divisions  of  the  earth,  as  a  whole  at  first,  and  then 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  earth. 

I.  Impress  upon  their  minds  the  names  and  relative  location  of  the 
cities,  large  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  maps 
and  globes.  Here,  also,  the  moulding-tables,  with  which  every  pri¬ 
mary  school  should  be  supplied,  may  be  used  successfully. 
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2.  The  large,  civil  divisions  of  our  own  country, — the  States, 
Territories,  and  capitals, — the  prominent  physical  features,  should  be 
carefully  represented  by  maps  drawn  upon  large  sheets  or  black¬ 
boards,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  undivided  attention  of  every 
pupil.  The  teacher,  by  previous  study  and  preparation,  should  make 
outlines  of  just  that  portion  of  the  earth  or  country  to  be  described,  as 
a  specific  lesson  to  aid  in  accurate  delineation.  While  drawing  it, 
clear  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  leading  features  and  character¬ 
istics  should  be  given.  Each  new  lesson  may  include  one  or  more 
States  ;  and  there  should  be  a  careful  review,  daily,  of  what  has  been 
previously  taught.  This  should  be  kept  up  until  the  whole  country 
is  pictured  before  the  pupils.  The  same  work  may  be  done  with 
other  countries  and  portions  of  the  earth.  A  good  hand-globe,  showing 
the  principal  natural  and  large  civil  divisions  of  the  earth,  will  be  of 
great  service  in  impressing  correct  ideas  of  relative  size  and  location. 
Large,  specially-prepared  outline  maps  may  be  used.  By  the  use  of 
the  globe,  also,  longitude,  latitude,  the  motions  of  the  earth,  the 
zones,  days,  months,  years,  and  seasons  may  be  taught.  All  lessons 
should  be  frequently  reviewed,  to  make  impressions  j)ermanent,  and 
the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  and  examine  good  books  on 
geography  to  gain  new  facts. 

Arithmetic.  —  Arithmetical  reading-lessons  should  be  continued 
during  the  year  as  far  as  possible.  As  a  substitute  for  such  books  as 
ought  to  be  in  use,  the  pupils  may  be  required  to  read  simple 
problems,  which  are  contained  in  various  arithmetical  works,  and 
then  give  oral  solutions,  or  written,  if  desirable.  Hut  it  would  be  far 
better  to  have  instructive  and  interesting  reading-lessons  which 
should  contain  simple  arithmetical  principles,  which  will  require 
thought  and  calculation,  to  make  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  tables 
of  all  denominate,  simple,  decimal,  fractional,  and  mixed  numbers. 

Practical  lessons  should  be  regularly  given,  also,  in  reading 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  all  kinds  of  numbers 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  then,  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity,  re¬ 
cited  orally,  sometimes  individually,  and  sometimes  in  concert.  The 
teachers  should  be  prepared  daily  to  dictate  appropriate  arithmetical 
examples  for  each  pupil  to  read  or  solve.  One  or  more  pupils  may 
work  at  the  blackboard,  and  the  rest  upon  their  slates.  The  spirit  of 
competition  may  be  encouraged  to  some  extent  in  accuracy  and 
rapidity,  and  a  record  of  results  may  be  kept  by  the  teacher. 

Again,  specially-prepared,  or  selected  examples,  as  tests  of  ability 
and  accuracy,  should  be  daily  dictated  by  the  teacher  for  the  pupils 
to  write  down  in  their  blank-books  and  work  out  alone,  during  leisure 
hours  in  school  or  at  home. 
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When  the  tables  are  learned  thoroughly,  and  the  simple  principles 
and  operations  of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  all 
kinds  of  nnmbcrs,  including  decimal  and  common  fractions,  are 
practically  learned,  then  the  children  may  use  books  which  contain  a 
suitable  amount  of  examples  for  practice,  under  the  different  heads 
just  named,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  themselves  in  the  work  of 
solving  arithmetical  examples,  and  not  for  memorizing  rules. 

Penmauship  ami  Draiving. — As  the  children  have  been  constantly 
using  the  pencil  and  pen  for  the  two  previous  years,  and  have 
learned  to  form  all  letters  and  combine  them  into  words  with  con¬ 
siderable  case  and  accuracy,  any  series  of  writing-books  may  be 
used  for  perfecting  the  children’s  penmanship. 

The  chief  objects  to  be  sought  in  teaching  penmanship  are,  first, 
to  habituate  jnipils  to  correctly  form  all  letters  of  such  size  and 
slant  as  arc  adapted  to  the  hand  and  arm  muscles,  so  that  the  letters 
may  be  recognized  readily  at  sight ;  second,  to  secure  a  natural,  neat, 
and  easy  combination  of  letters  into  syllables  and  words,  with  a 
free  hand  and  arm  movement,  to  gain  ease,  neatness,  and  rapidity  ; 
third,  to  secure  the  projjer  training  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and 
arm  in  holding  and  using  the  i)en  and  pencil.  Observe  this  rule : 
Habituate  every  pupil  to  a  correct  formation  of  all  letters  and  charac¬ 
ters,  words  and  figures.  Let  nothing  be  done  in  a  careless  or  un¬ 
finished  manner.  The  same  principles  are  to  be  recognized  in  the 
regular  free-hand  and  industrial  drawing  exercises. 

Physiology. — During  this  third  year  of  training,  more  minute  and 
particular  descriptions  of  the  human  body  should  be  given  orally  by 
the  teacher,  by  appropriate  reading-lessons,  by  familiar  illustrations, 
drawings,  charts,  and  models.  In  all  cases,  when  it  is  possible,  some 
specific  and  appropriate  lesson  should  be  given  in  hygiene.  All  common 
physiological  terms  should  be  made  familiar  by  illustration,  and  the 
teacher  must  be  prepared,  by  personal  study  and  training,  to  give 
appropriate  lessons  and  illustrations  regularly. 

Physical,  Industrial,  and  Experiment  Training. — Light  gymnastics 
should  be  practised  regularly,  as  required  during  the  last  year ;  but  no 
course  of  elementary  training  is  what  it  should  be  unless  it  embraces 
a  well-designed  and  well  conducted  department  of  industrial  training, 
(See  remarks  at  close  of  fourth  year.) 

Mnsic. — As  during  the  previous  year,  all  the  exercises  of  every 
grade  during  this  year  should  be  interspersed  with  singing  at  regular 
intervals,  in  which  every  pupil  should  participate  ;  and  every  musical 
exercise  should  be  performed  with  as  much  attention  and  accuracy  as 
any  other  school  exercise.  Music  appropriately  conducted  will  exert 
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a  disciplinary  and  moral  influence  over  children  ;  therefore  when¬ 
ever  the  school  is  weary,  turbulent,  or  insubordinate,  the  teacher  may 
drop  all  other  exercises  and  engage  in  some  appropriate  songs.  As 
soon  and  as  fast  as  children  ar(f  capable  of  understanding  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  music,  they  should  be  taught  to  read  it  at  sight. 

Recesses,  etc. — The  same  direction  for  receSscs  during  this  year 
should  be  observed  as  during  the  last  year. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

By  the  time  the  children  have  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  elements 
of  training  and  branches  of  study  involved  in  the  preceding  three 
years’  course,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  gain  knowledge  from  the  read¬ 
ing  and  .study  of  books,  relying  mainly  upon  their  own  ability,  with¬ 
out  much  aid  or  simplification  from  the  teachers,  except  by  way  of 
suggestion.  The  chief  work  of  the  teacher  in  conducting  the  studies 
of  the  children  will  be  about  as  follows  : 

1.  He  must  see  that  everything  about  the  school-room  is  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  school-work  ;  that  all  prescribed  and  necessary  exercises  are 
carried  out ;  that  the  conduct  of  all  pupils  is  correct,  and  that  order 
and  quietness  are  maintained,  so  far  as  they  may  be  consistent  with 
a  live,  working  school. 

2.  He  must  see  that  the  proper  amount  of  work  is  laid  out  and 
prescribed  for  each  pupil  for  each  school-day,  and  that  the  work  as¬ 
signed  for  the  previous  day  has  been  properly  done. 

3.  To  give  a  brief  and  definite  outline  beforehand  of  the  subject  of 
each  lesson,  and  of  what  the  pupils  will  be  expected  to  accomplish. 

4.  To  examine  each  pupil  in  the  class  and  ascertain  whether  he 
has  gained  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  lesson  previously 
assigned,  and  require  oral  or  written  demonstrations  and  proofs  in 
what  is  usually  called  a  recitation. 

5.  To  keep  such  a  record  of  attendance,  conduct  and  character  of 
recitation  as  will  serve  to  be  an  incentive  for  the  pupil  to  make  higher 
and  more  vigorous  efforts. 

Subjects  of  Study  for  the  Fourth  Year. — The  time  for  each  exercise 
should  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  of  uninterrupted 
occupation. 

I.  During  this  year  language-training  is  to  form  a  part  of  every 
day’s  work,  and,  indeed,  a  part  of  every  exercise. 

(rt)  Daily  exercises  will  be  kept  up  in  oral  reading.  The  pupils 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  real  reading  implies  a  clear  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  language  read,  and  such  an  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  language  as  will  convey  its  true  meaning  to  the  hearer. 
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The  very  best  kind  of  school-readers,  leaflets,  and  magazines  should 
be  used. 

(J))  There  should  be  daily  exercises,  when  all  the  pupils  should  be 
required  to  translate  either  their  reading-lesson,  or  some  special 
language  selection,  in  good  English,  both  orally  and  in  writing. 

(f)  In  every  daily  oxercise  there  should  be  an  invariable  rule,  to 
require  every  new  word  to  be  correctly  defined  and  spelled  by  every 
pupil. 

(^/)  All  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  classify  any  word  in  their 
reading-lessons  etymologically,  and  so  understand  its  meaning  as  to 
use  it  correctly  in  a  sentence  of  their  own  construction.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  classification  must  be  imparted  in  oral  lessons  by  the  teacher, 
The  name  of  the  class  of  each  word  should  be  given,  so  tlmt  the 
pupils  may  be  able  to  recognize  at  once  the  so-called  parts  of  speech. 

Second:  Arithmetic. — (^r)  As  during  the  last,  so  during  this  year, 
practical  lessons  should  be  given  daily  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity 
of  work  in  all  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  because  in  the 
practical  business  of  life  there  will  be  a  hundred  operations  in  the 
four  ground  rules  to  one  in  any  other  part  of  arithmetic. 

(J))  The  teacher  should  make  special  preparation  for  dictating 
original  and  practical  examples  in  all  the  parts  of  arithmetic  w’hich 
have  been  passed  over  by  the  class,  and  the  pupils  must  be  required 
to  give  accurate  solutions  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

(^r)  These  examples  may  be  used  as  comparative  and  competitive 
tests  for  determining  the  relative  ability  and  standing  of  each  pupil, 
so  that  the  teacher  may  learn  their  deficiencies  and  weak  points,  and 
apply  the  proper  aid  to  those  who  are  deficient. 

(</)  Again,  as  the  children  should  now  have  in  their  possession 
some  complete  text-book  in  arithmetic  (it  matters  but  little  which  of 
the  many  of  the  late  authors  is  preferred,  provided  the  book  is  well 
supplied  with  practical  c.xamples  under  each  rule,  and  that  each  pupil 
has  the  same  kind  of  book),  a  certain  number  of  examples,  involving 
the  principles  which  have  been  already  taught  and  illustrated,  should 
be  given  out  daily  for  mental  and  practical  study  when  the  pupil  is 
not  engaged  in  class  work,  or  for  study  at  home. 

(^’)  The  memorizing  of  rules  or  of  operations  is  of  little  practical 
value,  provided  the  principles  of  them  are  so  thoroughly  taught  and 
illustrated  by  the  teacher  that  the  pupil  knows  how  to  do  the  neces¬ 
sary  work. 

(/‘)  Three  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  always  in  solving 
arithmetical  as  well  as  other  questions :  first.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
second.  How  is  it  to  be  done.^  third,  Do  it.  Children  learn  best  by 
doing;  not  by  memorizing. 
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Arithmetical  principles  to  be  mastered.  —  During  the  four  years’ 
course  the  pupils  should  learn  to  read  accurately  and  understand* 
ingly  numbers  in  any  form,  combination,  or  relation  ;  to  add,  sub¬ 
tract,  multiply,  and  divide  all  kinds  of  simple,  whole,  decimal, 
and  fractional  numbers,  and  all  kinds  of  denominate  numbers ;  to 
memorize  all  the  tables,  and  solve  readily  mental  and  practical 
examples  under  every  head.  As  no  arithmetical  example  or  problem 
can  be  solved  properly  without  using  the  mental  {lowers,  the  first 
work  of  the  pupil  should  be  to  give  a  mental  and  oral  solution 
of  {iroblems  before  writing  it  out.  If  this  work  is  always  required, 
there  will  be  no  absolute  necessity  for  memorizing  the  solutions 
usually  required  in  the  use  of  mental  arithmetics.  Mental  arithmetics, 
however,  may  be  profitably  used  for  drill  and  test  exercises.  When 
all  the  work  heretofore  required  has  been  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
children  will  have  acquiied  sufficient  ability  and  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  master  the  succeeding  parts  of  arithmetic  with  very  little 
assistance  from  the  teacher,  as  soon  as  their  minds  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  by  age  and  experience. 

Third:  Gcop-raphy  and  History. — If  the  geographical  instruction 
required  during  the  three  previous  years  has  been  faithfully  and 
thoroughly  given,  the  children  are  now  prepared  to  use  the  most  com¬ 
plete  text-books  on  geography  and  history.  The  teachermust  now  give 
out  topics,  and  not  pages  nor  sections,  and  must  require  the  pupils  to 
find  out  what  their  books  and  maps  teach.  Whatever  jiortion  of  the 
world  is  embraced  in  the  lesson,  the  essential  elements  of  its  history, 
as  well  as  its  geography,  should  be  acquired  at  the  same  time.  At  all 
times,  when  localities  or  jjeculiar  characteristics  of  a  country  are 
referred  to  in  history,  reading,  or  in  school  instructions,  they  should 
be  pointed  out  by  the  use  of  maps  or  globes. 

As  much  time  is  often  unprofitably  s|3ent  in  maivdrawing,  it  is 
important  for  the  teacher  to  understand,  first,  that  this  exerci.se 
should  serve  to  develo})  and  imjjrove  the  ability  of  the  children  in 
free-hand  drawing  and  accurate  sketching.  For  all  practical  pur- 
|)Oses,  in  learning  geograjihy  strict  accuracy  is  not  necessary  as  to 
{joints,  lines,  and  boundaries, — though  these  should  never  be  given 
carelessly  and  roughly ;  second,  the  chief  advantage  in  ma{)-drawing 
consists  in  making  the  children  familiar  with  the  topography  of  coun¬ 
tries,  and  of  the  natural  and  civil  divisions  of  the  earth.  To  secure 
these  imjiortant  results,  map-drawing  should  be  made  one  of  the 
exercises  in  industrial  free-hand  drawing. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — In  addition  to  regular  oral  instruction 
and  lectures  upon  physiology  and  hygiene  by  the  teacher,  some  good 
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work  on  these  subjects  should  be  studied  carefully  by  all  pupils. 
After  special  topics  have  been  assigned  and  studied,  the  pupils  should 
recite  them  at  regular  intervals,  that  the  teacher  may  test  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  teacher  should  be  so 
thoroughly  prepared  upon  each  topic,  as  to  conduct  the  e.xaminations 
without  using  the  text-book.  To  secure  the  most  satisfactory  success 
in  teaching  this  subject,  the  teacher  should  have  the  use  of  the  best 
physiological  charts  and  models  of  the  human  body.  They  should  be 
used  only  before  the  class,  for  illustration  and  for  object-teaching. 
When  not  in  use,  like  all  other  apparatus,  the  charts  and  models 
should  be  kept  in  cases  or  drawers  secure  from  dust  or  injury. 

Botany  and  Natural  History. — There  should  be  oral  and  illustrated 
lessons  given  at  fixed  times  in  the  elements  of  botany,  zoology,  and 
chemistry  by  the  teacher,  with  the  use  of  books  when  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  pupils  with  the  simple  principles  and 
language  of  these  subjects.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring 
in  specimens  for  e.xamination  and  reference. 

Penmanship  and  Draiuing. — There  should  be  regular  exercises  in 
penmanship  by  using  some  good  system  of  writing-books,  in  addition 
to  the  frequent  and  careful  copying  of  their  own  compositions,  under 
the  eye  and  special  direction  of  the  teacher.  Drawing  should  alternate 
with  writing,  by  using  some  approved  system. 

Music. — There  should  be  regular  daily  exercises  in  singing  and 
reading  music,  when  special  care  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  the 
purest  tones  and  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  so  as  to  express  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  pleasingly  the  sentiment  of  the  language.  The  pupils 
should  be  trained  to  read  and  write  music. 

Physical  and  Industrial  Training. — If  it  is  possible,  there  should 
be  an  industrial-room  easily  accessible,  where  the  physical  pow’crs  and 
energies  of  each  child  should  be  trained  and  exercised  with  reference 
to  the  future  employments  of  life.  But  if  no  such  provision  is  made, 
then  the  teacher  must  select  the  most  appropriate  physical  e.xercises 
in  light  gymnastics,  which  should  be  conducted  in  well-ventilated 
rooms  and  in  strict  accordance  with  physiological  principles.  For 
further  views  on  this  subject,  see  appendix. 

Recesses  and  ad  libitum  Exercises. — Recesses  may  be  regulated  by 
circumstances,  but  if  the  minds  of  the  children  are  intently  occupied 
during  the  schoo  hours,  there  should  be  a  recess  of  five  minutes 
every  hour  and  one  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  for  lunch.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  recesses  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  prescribed  school 
day.  All  the  children  w'ho  remain  about  the  school-building  or  room 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  some  teacher,  to  regulate  their 
actions  and  sports. 
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APPENDIX. 

Indnstrial  Training. — Children  should  become  familiar  with  the 
languai^e,  at  least,  of  all  the  common  industries  and  employments  of 
life ;  and  they  should  have  enough  knowledge  of  their  practical 
principles  to  secure  the  proper  training  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
hand,  the  muscles,  and  common  tastes,  so  that  they  may  have  correct 
ideas  of  the  arts,  trades,  and  employments.  The  objects  to  be  sought 
by  such  training  are  two  fold  : 

1.  To  properly  employ  and  train  the  surplus  physical  energies  of 
the  children,  which  are  usually  wasted  in  useless  or  injurious  sportt 
and  plays  or  in  sheer  idleness.  These  energies  should  be  utilized 
while  they  are  growing  and  developing. 

2.  Such  training  will  greatly  help  in  preparing  the  children  for 
selecting  some  employment  for  their  future  lives,  as  their  natural 
tastes,  inclinations,  and  aptitudes  will  be  normally  developed  thereby. 

Children  should  be  so  trained,  in  their  early  education,  that  they 
may  constantly  feel  that  all  their  intellectual  attainments  are  valuable 
only  as  they  use  them  in  the  legitimate  employments  and  duties  of 
life.  Right  here  we  find  some  of  the  gravest  defects  in  all  our  sys¬ 
tems  or  methods  of  training.  Thousands  of  our  youth  come  from 
their  schools  of  ev’cry  grade  with  aimless  purposes,  and  many  of 
them  .spend  aimless  lives,  or  else,  perhaps,  they  think  their  intellectual 
training  entitles  them  to  a  living  any  way,  without  hard  work.  The 
industrial  training  needed,  and  herein  advocated,  is  not  a  special 
training  for  a  trade  nor  the  learning  of  a  trade,  but  such  as  will  fit  all 
children  for  any  trade  or  occupation,  and  show  their  capacities  and 
aptitudes  for  any  desirable  employment,  so  that  they  will  not  be  liable 
to  make  a  mistake  in  choosing  an  employment  for  life,  as  thousands 
do.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  specific  successful  plan  has  been 
devised  and  adopted  for  connecting  an  industrial  department,  with 
the  necessary  intellectual  training  of  youth,  in  elementary  schools. 

To  meet  the  present  urgent  demands  for  a  proper  physical  and 
industrial  training  of  children  in  our  elementary  schools,  the  following 
suggestions  are  made : 

1.  There  should  always  be  provided  industrial  training-rooms,  near 
or  easily  accessible  to  the  intellectual  training-rooms,  provided  with 
appropriate  apparatus  and  tools,  and  with  materials  for  experimenting 
and  working  in  wood,  paper,  iron,  clay,  cloths,  etc.,  with  variety 
enough  to  employ  a  whole  class  at  one  time. 

2.  There  should  be  a  teacher,  or  teachers,  thoroughly  and 
specifically  qualified  and  trained,  to  give  instructions  and  directions 
in  everything  necessary. 
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3.  The  terms  and  language  of  all  the  employments  of  this  room 
should  be  made  familiar,  as  in  the  intellectual  room,  both  to  the  ear 
and  the  eye  of  every  pupil,  to  give  them  an  industrial  vocabulary. 

4.  The  exercises  of  this  room  should  form  a  part  of  every  school 
curriculum,  and  they  should  be  judiciously  alternated  with  the 
intellectual  exercises.  The  advantages  of  such  a  course  of  training 
must  be  patent  to  every  well-informed  person.  Every  child  and 
young  person  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  training 
before  he  is  fit  to  enter  upon  any  specific  profession  or  employment. 
The  Polytechnic,  and  all  professional  schools  of  high  grades,  require 
just  such  a  preparatory  training  as  above  indicated,  before  pupils  can 
profitably  take  up  their  prescribed  course  of  study ;  and,  lastly,  such 
a  training  is  specially  needed  to  fit  all  children  for  the  common 
duties  of  life. 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

BY  HON,  JAMES  P.  SLADE,  ILL. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  education  received  at  school  by 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  youth  of  the  country  is  obtained  in  the 
public  schools,  and  that  more  than  three-fifths  of  this  number  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  country  schools  (in  Illinois  the  number  is  437,220, 
against  266,821  in  graded  schools),  no  apology  is  needed  for  devoting 
this  paper  to  a  discussion  or  consideration  of  this  class  of  schools. 
In  speaking  of  country  schools  I  shall  naturally  speak  of  such  country 
schools  as  are  found  in  Illinois  (I  presume  their  characteristics  are 
much  the  same  all  over  the  country),  and  so,  at  the  risk  of  stating 
what  some  know  very  well,  I  will  in  a  few  words  tell  what  our  school 
system  is  as  established  by  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  country 
schools,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  frame-work,  so  to  speak, 
in  which  the  schools  are  set. 

In  Illinois  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  district  system,  the 
limits  of  the  district  being  fixed  by  the  board  of  township  trustees 
of  schools  elected  in  every  school  township,  which  is  the  same  as  a 
congressional  township,  and  these  limits  can  be  changed  only  by  the 
trustees  upon  petition  from  people  or  districts  interested.  These  dis¬ 
tricts  vary  much  in  regard  to  size  and  population.  In  some  the 
population  is  so  large  that  two  or  more  teachers  are  employed,  and 
the  schools  are  well  graded.  It  is  not  of  this  class  that  I  wish  to 
speak.  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  such  schools  as  have  but  a 
single  teacher.  In  such  schools  we  find  anywhere  from  five  to  eighty 
pupils,  with  an  average  enrollment  for  the  year  of  about  forty  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  about  twenty-five.  The  school  affairs 
within  the  district  are  managed  by  a  board  of  school  directors,  three 
in  number,  one  being  chosen  each  year.  They  employ  any  teacher 
they  choose,  if  only  the  teacher  has  a  county  or  state  certificate  ;  they 
pay  such  wages  as  they  please ;  they  adopt  text-books,  and  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools  ;  they  may  dismiss 
teachers  for  incompetency,  negligence,  or  immorality  ;  they  may  sus¬ 
pend  or  expel  pupils  for  gross  disobedience  or  mi.sconduct ;  they  may 
levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent.,  on 
the  taxable  property  of  the  district ;  they  may  determine  what 
branches  shall  be  taught,  subject  only  to  the  limitation  of  the  law. 
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which  says  that  the  schools  shall  be  for  instruction  in  the  branches 
prescribed  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  to  wit :  Orthography, 
reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
modern  geography,  the  elements  of  the  natural  seiences,  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health,  and  in  such 
other  branches,  including  vocal  music  and  drawing,  as  the  directors, 

I  or  the  voters  at  the  annual  election,  may  prescribe. 

^  We  have,  then,  in  each  district  a  school-board  with  most  ample 

powers  of  control  and  of  taxation,  although  there  are  a  few  sparsely 
settled  districts  in  which  the  taxable  property  is  so  small  in  amount 
that  the  two  per  cent,  tax  will  not  yield  a  revenue  sufficient,  when 
supplemented  by  the  income  of  State  tax  and  the  different  school 
funds,  to  maintain  a  school  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  possi¬ 
ble  course  of  study,  too,  is  as  extended  as  could  be  asked  ;  in  fact, 
under  the  same  law,  some  districts  with  pupils  enough  to  warrant  it, 
do  maintain  high  schools  every  way  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  law  gives  the  people  the  power  to  raise  money  to  build  and 
furnish  school-houses.  The  law  makes  the  minimum  school  year  1 10 
days,  and  the  directors  have  the  power  to  keep  the  school  in  opera¬ 
tion  nine  months.  The  schools  are  open  to  all  residents  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one.  Such  are  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
country  school  in  Illinois.  That  the  improvement  made  in  these 
schools  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  not  kept  pace  with  that 
made  in  city  schools  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all  who  know  the 
facts  regarding  their  condition.  As  a  rule  the  graded  schools  are 
much  superior  to  the  ungraded  in  all  the  essential  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  a  gootl  school.  There  are  evidences  of  this  superiority  on 
every  hand.  Parents,  when  able  to  do  so,  eagerly  seek  to  secure  for 
their  children  the  advantages  of  the  graded  schools,  by  sending  them 
to  neighboring  cities  and  towns,  paying  for  their  tuition,  and  often 
for  their  board,  or  sending  them  back  and  forth  several  miles  each 
day.  Another  evidence  is,  that  when  a  country  district  school  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  graded  school  near  by,  the  fact  at  once  becomes  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  general  comment,  just  because  it  is  unlooked  for, — is,  in  truth, 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  Again  the  difference  is  .seen  when  pupils 
from  the  country  districts  enter  graded  schools.  Although  it  is 
found  that  they  have  advanced  further  in  the  text-books  used  than 
pupils  of  the  same  ages  in  graded  schools,  the  discovery  is  soon 
made  that  when  judged  by  what  they  are  prepared  to  do,  rather  than 
by  the  number  of  pages  that  they  have  been  over,  they  are  lacking 
in  the  necessary  preparation  to  enter  classes  composed  of  pupils  of 
the  same  ages  with  themselves.  The  causes  of  this  difference  be- 
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tween  graded  and  ungraded  schools  are  not  difficult  to  find.  Let  me 
briefly  call  attention  to  some  of  them. 

In  some  districts  the  population  is  sparse  and  the  amount  of 
taxable  property  small ;  so  that  taxation  up  to  the  limit  fixed  by  law, 
and  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  and  the  school 
funds,  does  not  afford,  in  many  large  districts,  adequate  support  for  a 
school  of  high  character,  nor  for  a  school  of  any  kind,  for  scarcely 
more  than  the  minimum  term.  As  the  population  has  increased  in 
many  localities,  the  people  seam  to  think  more  of  having  a  school 
close  by  their  doors  than  of  having  a  good  school,  and  large  districts 
able  to  sustain  excellent  schools  have  been  split  in  two,  and  a 
multitude  of  small  districts,  each  barely  able  to  sustain  with  difficulty 
a  poor  school,  is  the  result. 

Another  potent  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  ungraded  schools,  as 
compared  with  graded,  is  the  frequency  of  changes  of  teachers.  Five 
per  cent,  is  probably  a  small  estimate  for  the  changes  made  during  a 
school  year  in  the  teachers  of  graded  schools,  and  probably  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  are  changed,  comparing  one  year  with  the  next. 
In  Illinois  thirty -seven  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  replaced  by  other 
teachers  during  the  year.  This  is  the  average  for  the  whole  State. 
One  county  superintendent  writes  that  one  school  changed  teachers 
four  times  during  a  seven  months’  term  ;  and  he  adds,  needlessly  per¬ 
haps,  “  they  didn’t  have  much  of  a  school  after  all.”  Another 
superintendent  says  :  “  Some  schools  have  three  terms  a  year,  and  a 
new  teacher  each  term.”  Another :  “  It  is  a  rarity  for  a  teacher  to 
teach  in  the  same  district  two  or  more  successive  terms.” 

The  evils  of  such  frequent  changes  are  apparent.  It  is  simply 
impossible  for  one  teacher  to  take  up,  without  break  or  delay,  the 
work  in  the  school-room  just  where  his  predecessor  dropped  it.  It 
takes  time  for  him  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  relations;  it  takes 
more  time  for  him  to  find  out  what  his  pupils  already  know,  and  how 
to  classify  them,  for  it  is  rare  that  he  will  find  any  trustworthy  record 
of  what  the  former  teacher  has  done.  It  takes  still  longer  for  him 
to  find  out  something  of  the  capacity  of  his  pupils,  and  so  to  adapt 
his  instruction  to  their  abilities  and  peculiarities  as  to  secure  valuable 
results.  With  all  this  pioneer  work,  not  much  is  likely  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  term  of  three  or  six  months ;  and,  if  time  for  such  work 
must  be  taken  by  a  new  teacher  each  term,  it  ceases  to  be  strange 
that  the  country  schools  do  not  accomplish  more, — it  is  rather  a  won¬ 
der  that  they  do  so  much. 

Another  reason  why  the  country  schools  are  not  more  useful, — a 
reason  which,  in  part,  is  a  natural  result  of  the  frequent  changes  of 
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teachers, — is,  that  usually  they  do  not  have  even  a  semblance  of  a 
course  of  study.  The  teacher  who  stays  but  one  term  in  a  school, 
no  matter  how  excellent  a  teacher  he  may  be,  can  do  no  more  than 
make  a  beginning  ;  and  the  next  teacher  has  different  plans,  or  none 
at  all,  so  that  much  of  the  teacher’s  strength  is  wasted  in  ill-directed 
efforts,  and  much  of  the  children’s  time  is  frittered  away  in  false  starts 
and  in  retracing  their  steps.  This  would  be  bad  enough,  if  the  only 
purpose  of  the  school  were  to  teach  the  children  certain  facts  and 
rules,  to  name  the  letters  and  “do  the  sums;”  but  when  we  reflect 
that  the  great  purpose  of  education  is  the  thoughtful  and  systematic 
training  and  developing  of  the  pupils’  faculties,  the  slip-shod,  hap¬ 
hazard  way  of  conducting  a  school,  with  no  plan  and  no  well-defined 
purpose,  seems  sadly  inconsistent.  The  reasons  given  above  for  the 
inferiority  of  country  schools  all  combine  to  make  such  a  school  a 
less  desirable  place  for  a  teacher  than  a  graded  school.  Teachers 
who  have  spent  years  in  study,  and  have  had  both  professional  train¬ 
ing  and  experience,  and  have  made  teaching  their  v’oeation,  seek  bet¬ 
ter  wages  and  a  more  permanent  position  than  they  can  get  in  a 
country  school.  Teaching  is  their  business,  and  they  wish  to  be 
regularly  employed  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  Even  when 
the  pay  is  no  better,  the  fewer  and  better  defined  duties  of  the  graded 
school  make  it  a  more  attractive  field  of  labor  than  the  ungraded 
school.  Besides,  in  a  graded  school  a  teacher  has  a  better  chance  to 
measure  himself  with  other  teachers  ;  his  work  is  usually  supervised 
and  reviewed  by  competent  judges,  and  he  is  constantly  stimulated  by 
knowing  tliat  his  work  will  be  carefully  compared  with  that  of  his  co¬ 
laborers.  'I'he  natural  result  is  that  vacancies  in  the  village  and  city 
schools  are  carefully  looked  after  by  the  teachers  in  the  country  ;  the 
board  of  education  can  generally  have  its  pick  from  half-a-dozen 
applicants  for  the  same  place,  usually  all  teachers  of  experience; 
while  the  board  of  directors  of  a  country  district,  though  it  may  have 
several  applicants  for  the  school,  will  seldom  find  among  them  per¬ 
sons  of  well-established  reputation  as  teachers.  The  multitude  of 
young  men  and  women  who  drop  into  teaching  as  a  make-shift,  who 
keep  school  a  term  to  get  a  little  money  while  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up,  —  the  great  number  of  worthless  teachers  whose  only 
chance  to  secure  a  school  is  to  offer  their  services  so  low  as  to  defy 
competition,  who  do  not  even  have  the  hardihood  to  expect  to  be 
wanted  a  second  term  in  any  place,  and  whose  work  will  not  bear  the 
light  of  intelligent  criticism, — these  almost  all  find  employment  in 
ungraded  schools;  and  so,  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  country  schools 
there  is  added  this  greatest  of  all.  that  far  too  large  a  proportion  of 
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the  teachers  employed  in  them, — being  themselves  comparatively 
ignorant,  inefficient,  and  totally  devoid  of  more  than  a  passing,  selfish 
interest  in  their  work, — do  little  or  nothing  toward  giving  the  chil¬ 
dren  unfortunately  under  their  charge  the  “good  common  school 
education  ”  guaranteed  by  the  State, 

Having  for  ten  years  held  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  having  during  six  of  these  years  given  my  whole  time 
not  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  office 
to  the  visitation  of  schools,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  give, 
in  this  connection,  some  illustrations  of  school  work  obtained  from 
personal  observation.  I  was  surprised  to  find,  early  in  my  experience 
in  visiting  and  examining  country  schools,  that  very  many  of  the 
pupils  (I  should  say  a  majority)  were  attempting  work  for  which 
they  were  not  prepared.  The  main  thing  with  a  majority  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  seemed  to  be  to  have  the  words  of  the  text-books  committed  to 
memory  and  recited,  more  attention  being  given  to  the  words  than  to 
the  thoughts  they  were  intended  to  express.  As  a  result  the  reading 
exercises  were  mechanical  and  monotonous,  and  the  other  recitations 
dull  and  wearisome  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

In  one  school  the  first  question  I  heard  asked  in  mental  arithmetic 
was  :  “  If  three  apples  cost  twelve  cents,  what  will  one  apple  cost }  ” 
The  pupil  addressed  answered:  “If  three  apples  cost  twelve  cents, 
one  apple  will  cost  three  times  twelve,  which  arc  thirty-six  cents.” 
The  other  members  of  the  class  did  not  express  any  surprise  at  the 
explanation  and  answer  until  the  teacher  said  :  “  No,  that  is  not 
right ;  that  is  the  way  you  did  the  examples  yesterday  in  the  last  les¬ 
son ;  but  in  doing  these  you  must  not  multiply,  you  must  divide.” 
And  so  on  with  all  the  recitations, — many  words,  and  but  little  interest 
or  thought.  After  school  had  closed  I  took  occasion  to  show  the  teacher 
in  what  respects  I  thought  she  had  failed, — that  the  pupils  should  not 
have  been  told  to  multiply  or  divide,  but  that  they  should  have  been 
led  to  think  whether  the  one  would  cost  more  or  less  than  the  three, 
and  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  they  should  multiply  or 
divide.  She  saw  her  mistake,  but,  said  she,  “  I  never  before  realized 
that  I  was  doing  such  poor  work.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  certificate,  and  I  have  taught  this  school  for  several  years,  giving 
general  satisfaction  to  parents  and  pupils,  and  I  really  thought  I  was 
a  pretty  good  teacher.” 

In  another  school,  taught  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  good  scholar, 
I  found  a  class  of  girls  nearly  grown,  who  had  laid  aside  their  ordi¬ 
nary  reading-books  and  were,  during  their  last  year  in  school,  reading 
their  United  States  History  in  course,  and  were  then  reading  about 
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the  Great  Rebellion.  After  one  had  read  a  sentence  explaining  some 
movements  of  the  Union  army,  containing  these  words,  “  It  was 
feared  the  rebels  would  obtain  possession  of  the  heights  commanding 
Washington,”  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  them  what  they  under¬ 
stood  was  meant  by  the  “  heights  commanding  Washington.”  I 
wanted  to  see  if  they  knew  that  just  across  the  Potomac,  opposite 
Washington  city,  were  Arlington  Heights,  and  that  the  enemy,  once 
in  possession  of  these  heights,  could  bombard  the  city  therefrom. 
They  seemed  much  surprised  to  hear  such  a  question.  None 
answered.  I  continued,  “  You  have  been  reading  history  all  winter, 
I  understand,  and  you  must  have  some  opinion  regarding  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  words.  They  certainly  mean  something.  Please  tell  me 
what  you  think  they  mean.”  After  considerable  urging,  one  girl 
signified  her  willingness  to  answer,  and  said,  “  I  think  it  means  that 
General  Washington  commanded.”  Evidently  they  did  not  realize 
what  they  were  reading  about,  and  had  not  much  definite  knowledge 
of  the  place  occupied  by  General  Washington  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  I  remember  that  the  teacher  and  school  directors,  who  had 
gone  with  me  to  the  school,  were  surprised  and  annoyed  at  the  little 
understanding  the  pupils  had  of  the  language  they  used.  The 
teacher,  after  hearing  other  classes  and  pupils  recite, — all  of  whom 
seemed  too  far  advanced  in  their  books,  using  language  they  did  not 
comprehend, — called  for  his  class  in  primary  geography.  The  teacher 
asked  the  questions,  and  the  pupils  gav’c,  with  considerable  gusto, 
the  answers  given  in  the  book.  When  the  lesson  was  ended,  the 
teacher  looked  at  me  with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  Well,  they  know  what  they  are  about,  if  the  other  pupils  did  not,” 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  ask  any  questions.  I  gav^e  an 
affirmative  answer.  Most  of  the  questions  asked  were  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “Which  is  the  most  populous  of  the  Eastern  States.^  which  of 
the  We.stern  States  ?  ”  etc.  I  therefore  repeated  the  question, 
“Which  is  the  most  populous  of  the  Western  States.^”  They 
promptly  replied,  giving  an  answer  in  a  full  sentence,  as  was  proper. 
“  Ohio  is  the  most  populous  of  the  Western  States.”  Good.  Now, 
can  you  tell  me  what  that  word  “populous”  means You  say  Ohio 
is  the  most  populous.  Now,  what  does  that  mean  They  looked  at 
me  in  astonishment.  The  teacher,  directors,  and  school,  all  waited 
intently  for  an  answer.  None  came.  I  then  said,  “  Now  you  have 
learned  that  Ohio  is  the  most  populous  of  the  Western  States,  but 
you  don’t  know  much  about  that  State  after  all,  if  you  do  not  know 
what  that  word  means.  Well,  what  do  you  think  it  means  .^” 
Finally  one  boy  put  up  his  hand,  signifying  that  he  would  venture 
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an  answer.  I  said,  Well,  what  do  you  think  it  means  ?  “  I  think  it 

means  they  raise  the  most  wheat  and  corn  there.”  Of  course  all  were 
surprised  that  none  of  the  class  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“  populous.”  But  the  fact  is  not  at  all  surprising.  The  word  was 
evidently  a  new  word  to  them,  and  was  simply  one  of  a  large  number 
of  words  used  which  had  no  definite  meaning  to  them.  They  were  so 
in  the  habit  of  repeating  words  and  definitions  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  that  there  was  special  reason  why  they  should  know  the 
meaning  of  this  particular  word.  Had  they  been  taught  to  under¬ 
stand  and  get  the  meaning  of  new  words,  as  they  occurred  in  their 
lessons,  they  would  have  inquired  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  new  word 
when  learning  or  reciting  the  lesson  in  which  it  occurred. 

After  the  close  of  school  one  of  the  directors  said  to  me,  “  I  am 
quite  surprised  to  find  that  the  pupils  know  so  little  of  the  meaning 
of  the  language  of  the  te.xt-books,  and  that  the  teacher  has  so  neg¬ 
lected  to  teach  them  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  use  daily.  We 
have  all  had  our  eyes  opened  to  see  the  true  character  of  our  school 
by  your  visit.  I  would  not  have  missed  what  I  have  learned  about 
our  school  to-day  for  many  times  what  it  costs  to  pay  you  for  coming. 
VV'hy  did  you  not  come  earlier.^  Our  winter  school  is  now  nearly 
over,  and  the  good  effects  of  your  visit  will  be  lost,  as  our  teacher 
will  not  teach  here  ne.xt  term.”  I  replied  that  I  could  not  well  be  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  devote  my 
whole  time  to  the  visitation  of  schools,  to  visit  them  all  even  once, 
some  must  be  visited  late  in  the  season.  He  saw  the  point,  and  said 
there  ought  to  be  two  superintendents  for  so  large  a  county,  in  order 
that  each  school  might  be  visited  by  the  same  superintendent  twice 
each  year.  Many  times  I  found  pupils  committing  and  reciting  page 
after  page  of  a  text-book  in  geography,  repeating,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  in  the  book,  “  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,”  and  “  The  earth  is  round,  like  a  ball  or  orange,”  who  not 
only  could  not  define,  but  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“surface”  and  “description,”  and  who  were  quite  certain  they  had 
nev^r  seen  any  part  of  the  earth  which  was  “  round,  like  a  ball  or 
orange.”  And  when  asked  to  point  toward  the  earth,  some  said  they 
did  not  know  where  it  was,  some  pointed  upward,  and  in  one  instance 
several  pointed  to  the  globe  lying  on  the  teacher’s  desk,  saying, 
“There  it  is.”  In  another  instance,  after  the  class  had  recited  the 
lesson  assigned  from  the  text-books,  the  teacher  asked  such  questions 
as  :  “  In  what  country  do  you  live  }  Of  how  many  States  is  it  com¬ 
posed  In  what  State  do  you  live  In  what  county  do  you  live.^” 
etc.  When  they  had  finished  answering  these  questions  promptly 
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and  accurately,  I  asked  them  if  they  knew  how  large  the  county  is  in 
which  we  lived.  They  answered  they  did  not.  I  asked  them  if  they 
would  like  to  know.  Upon  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  I  told 
them  I  would  try  to  help  them  to  understand  how  large  it  is.  As  they 
were  living  only  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  county  seat,  I  asked  if 
they  had  been  there.  Most  of  them  could  tell  me  how  many  school- 
houses  they  had  seen,  and  about  how  far  apart  they  were.  I  then 
told  them  that  I  usually  visited  two  each  day ;  that  I  had  been 
traveling  all  winter,  and  had  not  yet  seen  all  in  the  county  ;  that 
there  was  one  every  few  miles;  and  that  I  could  go  in  one  direction 
twenty  miles  and  still  be  in  the  county,  and  in  another  direction 
fifteen  miles,  and  in  another  direction  still  twenty  miles  ;  and  that  it 
took  me  almost  all  of  the  year  to  visit  all  of  the  schools  once. 
After  thus  talking  with  them  until  they  had  become  considerably 
interested  in  thinking  of  the  size  of  the  county,  I  said  to  them,  “  Well, 
now  you  know  about  how  large  St.  Clair  county  is.  Which  do  you 
think  is  the  larger,  St.  Clair  county  or  the  State  of  Illinois.^  And 
the  class  answered,  “  St.  Clair  county.” 

To  give  a  single  illustration  more:  In  the  geography  used  in 
another  school  there  were  given  on  the  majis  six  of  the  principal 
cities  of  each  State.  The  pupils  were  required  to  learn  and  name 
these  principal  cities  for  each  State.  After  the  recitation  was  con¬ 
cluded  I  asked  the  children  to  tell  me  what  a  city  is,  and  to  tell  me 
of  one  they  had  seen.  Most  could  define  a  city  and  name  one  they 
had  seen.  When  I  asked  them  how  many  cities  there  are  in  Illinois, 
they  said,  Six.  How  many  in  New  York.^  Six.  Do  you  not  think 
there  are  more  than  six  }  No  ;  six. 

In  the  same  school,  located  eight  or  ten  miles  east  and  in  sight  of 
St.  Louis,  I  asked  the  direction  to  that  city,  and  how  long  it  would 
take  a  man  to  drive  there  with  a  horse  and  carriage.^  They  gave  the 
correct  answer  ;  but  when  asked  the  direction  of  New  York  and  how 
long  it  would  take  a  man  to  drive  there,  they  gave  the  direction 
correctly,  but  thought  it  would  take  three  or  four  hours  to  drive 
there. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  work  of  our  best  teachers  might  be 
condemned  if  judged  by  the  blunders  made  by  some  of  their  dull  or 
stupid  pupils,  but  those  to  which  I  have  referred  were  made  by  whole 
classes  of  bright  boys  and  girls,  and  were  the  legitimate  result  of  a 
lack  of  skillful  teaching.  Their  teachers  were  mere  school-keepers, 
who  did  little  more  than  hear  the  pupils  recite  the  words  they  were 
required  to  commit  to  memory.  Do  any  say  that  the  statements 
made  and  incidents  given  indicate  the  condition  of  only  a  few  schools, 
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which  are  but  exceptions  to  the  rule  ?  For  the  sake  of  the  schools  I 
wish  it  could  be  truthfully  said  that  such  so-called  tea,ching  is  rare. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  much  more  common  than  many  believe,  but  the 
fact  should  not  surprise  any  who  reflect  that  most  of  the  teachers 
entering  the  schools  each  year  have  a  very  limited  education,  and  no 
special  preparation  for  teaching.  We  get  each  year  some  teachers 
from  our  high  schools  and  academies,  some  from  our  colleges  and 
seminaries,  and  all  our  normal  schools  are  doing  what  they  can 
to  furnish  us  with  teachers.  But  when  we  have  received  each  year, 
from  all  these  sources,  all  we  can  get,  not  more  than  one-half, 
possibly  not  more  than  one-third,  of  the  vacant  country  schools  are 
supplied  ;  and  the  other  half  or  more  are  taken  from  the  country 
schools  themselves,  in  which  they  have  generally  received  only 
elementary  instruction.  They  are  e.xcellent  raw  material  from  which 
to  make  teachers,  but  until  they  have  had  further  education  and 
special  training,  or  have  acquired  experience,  they  are  not  such  teach¬ 
ers  as  are  needed  in  the  public  schools.  To  say  otherwise  is  to  hold 
either  that  there  is  no  science  and  art  of  education,  or  that  by  some 
intuition  or  instinct  a  knowledge  of  all  this  comes  to  the  young 
teacher  as  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  school-room, — a  posi¬ 
tion  so  far  contrary  to  all  theory  and  experience  that  it  is  absurd. 
The  practical  question  is.  Have  the  States  any  duty  in  the  premise.^ 
In  their  constitutions  they  have  deliberately  committed  themselves  to 
the  theory  that  the  State  should  undertake  the  public  education  of  its 
children.  By  the  laws  enacted  they  have  established  systems  of 
public  schools.  For  the  support  of  these  schools  the  people  are 
taxed.  The  State  practically  compels  the  people  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  public  schools  ;  for  private  schools  supported  by  tuition 
fees  cannot  live  by  the  side  of  free  schools,  except  in  large  cities  and 
towns,  and  but  few  people  can  afford  to  pay  their  school  tax  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  for  their  children’s  tuition  in  private  schools, 
especially  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  must  bear  the  expense  of 
keeping  them  at  school  away  from  home. 

Having  done  thus  much,  the  next  step  seems,  not  only  logically 
but  imperatively  to  be,  to  see  that  good  teachers  are  provided  for  the 
public  schools.  The  State  has  already  done  something  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  but  the  facts  that  I  have  given  show  that  it  is  necessary  for  it  to 
do  more.  If  the  State  takes  the  people’s  money  it  is  bound  to  see 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  people  receive  full  value  therefor.  If  the 
well  educated  and  carefully  trained  teacher  is  worth  twice  as  much  as 
the  ignorant,  untrained  teachers,  the  State  should  take  effective 
measures  that  the  school-money  be  not  wasted  upon  teachers  of  the 
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latter  class.  If  the  State,  by  increasing  the  number  of  its  normal 
schools,  can,  with  only  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  money, 
increase  largely  the  number  of  trained  teachers,  and  not  only  that, 
but  through  the  influence  of  these  do  much  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  teaching  in  every  neighborhood  where  they  are  employed,  then  it 
should  provide  for  training  teachers  in  this  way,  instead  of  training 
them  in  the  school-room  with  much  greater  expenditure  of  money, 
and  of  what  is  worth  more  than  money, — the  children’s  years  of 
study.  lUit  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  get  a  well-trained  corps  of  teachers  in  our  country 
schools.  The  people  must  be  led  to  see  the  need  of  such  teachers, 
and  what  is  ecpially  essential,  must  learn  that  such  teachers  should  be 
paid  higher  wages.  And,  meanwhile,  other  agencies  must  be  evoked 
and  made  to  contribute  to  the  end  in  view.  Supervision  of  the 
schools  of  a  city  is  regarded  of  first  importance,  and  is  carefully  pro¬ 
vided  for ;  but  there  are  reasons  which  make  the  supervision  of 
country  schools  essential  that  do  not  exist  with  reference  to  city 
schools.  The  country  school  is  isolated,  so  that  the  teacher  has  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  compare  his  work  with  that  of  other  teachers, 
and  no  one  to  w'hom  to  go  for  advice.  The  country  school  has 
usually  no  course  of  study ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  country  school¬ 
teacher  must  teach  the  whole  round  of  branches  from  the  First 
Reader  to  algebra  and  botany,  and  children  of  all  ages  from  six  years 
to  twenty-one.  Compared  with  this  complex  task,  the  city  teacher’s 
work  is  simple.  If  he  needs  the  assistance  of  the  constant  super¬ 
vision  of  the  principal,  of  a  visit  now  and  then  from  the  superintendent, 
and  of  an  institute  every  month,  when  he  has  but  a  single  class  of 
pupils  or  at  most  two  of  about  the  same  age  and  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  same  branches,  the  country  teacher  has  ten  times  more 
need  of  the  help  that  he  may  receive  from  practical  supervision. 

There  would  still  be  much  need  of  school  visitation  if  there  were  a 
competent  teacher  in  every  ungraded  school.  “  Even  the  best 
masters  will  not  do  so  well  without  this  aid  as  with  it,”  is  the  opinion 
of  the  I’higlish  Commissioners  of  Education.  “A  school,”  says 
Everett,  "  is  not  a  clock,  which  you  can  wind  up  and  then  leave  it  to 
go  of  itself.”  Rut  what  makes  the  necessity  of  supervision  still 
greater,  and  improvement  of  the  country  schools  almost  hopeless 
without  it,  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers 
have  so  little  education,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  had  no  training  for 
their  duties  ;  and  the  further  fact  that  so  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
a  little  experience  as  teachers,  they  quit  teaching  and  are  succeeded 
by  a  new  corps,  as  poorly  educated  and  without  special  training.  If 
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the  day  of  miracles  is  past,  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  a  young  man  or 
woman  with  but  little  knowledge,  with  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  education,  and  no  one  to  advise 
him  except  the  average  school  director,  can  take  a  school  with  forty 
pupils  pursuing  seven  studies,  perhaps  more,  in  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  classes,  and  teach  with  any  system  or  with  any  great  profit  to 
the  children.  When  we  add  to  this  that  this  teacher  is  changed  for 
another  equally  lacking  in  qualifications  at  the  end  of  each  year,  very 
likely  at  the  end  of  each  term,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  pupils  make 
but  little  progress  from  year  to  year  ;  that  they  do  not  receive  any 
mental  discipline  ;  do  not  learn  how  to  study,  and  do  not  form  careful 
habits  of  thought. 

Accompanying  good  school  supervision  is  the  teachers’  institute. 
From  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  teachers’  institutes,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  efficiency  and  influence  for  good  upon  the  people 
and  upon  the  teachers,  and  through  them  upon  the  schools,  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  intelligence  shown  by  the  county  superintendent 
in  planning  the  work  and  in  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  ; 
the  best  arranged,  best  conducted,  and  most  largely  attended  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  being  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  counties  in  which  there  is  the  best  supervision.  In 
short,  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  another  has  said,  that  “  the  institute 
of  a  county  is  a  fair  index  of  its  educational  rank.” 

The  commission  sent  to  this  country  in  1876  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  school  systems  and 
educational  methods  of  the  United  States,  in  their  report  say  :  “  The 
characteristic  trait  of  the  country  school  is  the  absence  of  regular 
organization.  The  courses  of  study  in  country  schools  are  still  at 
their  first  attempts.  There  is  no  uniformity  whatever;  every  teacher 
makes  his  own  course,  and  prescribes  its  duration.” 

It  seems  like  repeating  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  say  that  a 
school  should  be  classified ;  that  there  should  be  a  i)lan  of  work  so 
arranged  that  pupils  may  have  regular  times  for  recitation  and  for 
study  ;  that  there  should  be  a  gradation  of  classes,  so  that  a  pupil 
may  proceed  from  one  to  the  other  in  an  orderly  way,  each  class  be¬ 
ing  the  natural  antecedent  of  the  class  that  follows  it ;  and  that  there 
should  be  a  record  made  and  kept  of  each  pupil’s  work  each  term. 
But  it  is  just  this  elementary  work  that  still  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  country  schools. 

The  good  results  of  carefully  grading  the  country  schools  would  be 
many.  A  great  deal  is  lost  in  these  schools  because  of  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  attendance.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  cities 
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is  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  annual  enrollment.  The  average 
for  the  State  is  only  sixty-one  per  cent.;  so  it  is  probable  that  the 
average  for  the  country  schools  is  not  above  fifty-five  per  cent.  If 
each  pupil  knew  that  he  belonged  to  a  class,  and  that  his  staying  in 
that  class  would  depend  upon  his  regular  attendance,  he  would  be 
much  more  anxious  to  be  present  every  day.  Parents,  too,  if  they 
understood  that  their  children  would  each  term  and  year  make  regular 
progress  in  their  studies,  would  more  readily  appreciate  the  necessity 
that  their  children  be  in  school  all  the  time,  and  would  not  take  them 
out  or  let  them  stay  away  without  good  cause.  Again,  when  a  pupil 
goes  over  the  same  ground  term  after  term,  he  loses  his  interest  in 
the  school,  and  his  parents  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  his  going  to 
school  any  longer;  so  he  drops  out,  having  received  very  little  benefit 
from  the  public  school.  A  definite  course  of  study,  to  be  completed 
in  a  certain  time,  would  keep  such  pupils  in  school  longer,  and  do 
much  to  demonstrate  to  parents  that  the  money  they  pay  for  school- 
taxes  is  wisely  expended.  Without  a  course  of  study,  very  many 
pupils  study  arithmetic,  and  little  el.se,  after  they  have  learned  to 
stumble  over  a  reading-lesson.  Arithmetic  has  its  uses  and  should 
receive  considerable  attention,  but  it  should  not  usurp  all  the  pupil’s 
time.  It  is  worth  much  to  a  man  to  be  able  to  buy  his  groceries  and 
dry  goods,  and  sell  his  corn  and  wheat  and  stock  without  making 
blunders  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  ;  but  it 
is  worth  at  least  as  much  to  him  to  be  able  to  put  his  thoughts  into 
plain  English,  and  to  read  a  newspaper  or  book  without  skipping 
the  hard  words  and  with  a  fair  understanding  of  the  author.  And 
if  the  State  educates  the  children  so  that  they  may  grow  up  into 
good  citizens,  more  time  for  grammar  and  reading  and  history  and 
geography,  and  less  for  arithmetic,  is  desirable.  In  this  respect  the 
education  of  the  common  schools  should  be  better  balanced ;  and 
grading  them  would  promote  this  end,  by  giving  each  study  more 
nearly  the  due  amount  of  attention  and  by  giving  it  attention  at  the 
proper  time.  If  a  school  is  not  graded,  and  no  record  is  kept  of  the 
pupils’  progress  each  term,  a  new  teacher  coming  in  unacquainted 
with  the  children  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  It  will  take  him  a  week, 
probably  more,  to  get  fairly  under  way;  and  in  this  way  alone  it  is 
safe  to  estimate  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  school  year  is  lost. 

Again,  without  grading,  the  teacher’s  efforts  are  usually  divided 
among  from  one  and  one-half  to  twice  as  many  classes  as  are  needed; 
There  is  no  danger  that  in  a  country  school  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils  of 
all  grades  the  classes  will  be  too  large;  so  whatever  is  gained  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  classes  is  clear  gain.  Every  teacher  will 
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appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes  for  a 
recitation,  instead  of  ten  and  fifteen.  There  arc  many  other  advan¬ 
tages  that  will  follow  from  grading  the  country  schools,  but  they  will 
occur  to  every  one  who  will  consider  the  subject,  and  many  of  the 
difficulties  that  seem  to  lie  in  the  way  of  doing  it  will  disappear  if 
the  attempt  is  made  judiciously  and  persisted  in  long  enough  to  give 
the  grading  a  fair  trial. 

I  know  that  there  are  in  very  many  of  our  country  schools  excel¬ 
lent  teachers,  and  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  twenty-live  years 
with  the  schools  and  school-teachers  I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  progress  that  has  been  already  achieved.  But  it  does  not  become 
us  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done  when  so  much  better 
things  are  possible. 

That  the  teaching  in  all  these  schools  for  the  people  should  be  of  a 
high  character  such  as  to  aid  in  making  the  millions  of  children  com¬ 
ing  under  their  influence  upright,  well  informed,  and  industrious  citi¬ 
zens  ;  that  the  schools  should  help  to  bring  out  and  develop  and 
strengthen  whatever  is  best  in  the  children  who  attend  them,  is  self- 
evident, — unless  it  be  denied  that  the  intelligence  of  a  people  is  the 
principal  source  of  its  wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness.  While  the 
teaching  of  to-day  is,  as  I  believe,  take  the  country  as  a  whole,  vastly 
better  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  an  improvement  on  that 
of  ten  years  ago,  we  still  fall  far  short  of  putting  a  good  teacher  in 
every  school-room. 

Until  that  is  accomplished,  or  at  least  until  teachers,  school  officers, 
and  parents  are  awake  to  the  advisability  of  accomplishing  it,  there 
will  be  sufficient  reason  for  referring,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  the  necessity  for  good  teachers ;  for,  after  all,  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  depends  mainly  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  With 
a  good  teacher,  a  good  school  is  possible  under  almost  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  with  a  poor  teacher,  a  good  school  is  impossible. 

With  wise  legislation  to  secure  more  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  a  more  thorough  and  intelligent  supervision  of  the 
schools,  and  a  system  of  teachers’  institutes  whose  influence  should 
be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  with  a  better  grading  tif  these 
schools,  they  would  soon  rank  among  the  best ;  for  nowhere  can  better 
material  for  the  impress  of  the  teacher’s  skill  be  found  than  in  the 
ungraded  schools  of  our  land. 

•  I  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  paper  than  by  giving 
the  following  extract  from  an  address  made  by  General  Garfield 
before  the  National  Association  of  Superintendents  in  Washington 
in  1878: 
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“  It  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  me  to  meet  gentlemen  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education.  I  feel  at  home  among  teachers,  and  I  may  say  I  look 
oack  with  more  satisfaction  upon  my  work  as  a  teacher  than  upon  any  other  work 
I  have  done.  It  gives  me  a  pleasant  home  feeling  to  sit  among  you  and  revive  old 
memories. 

“  There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  will  venture  to  call  your  attention,  and  that  is 
the  great  case,  if  I  may  speak  as  a  lawyer,  which  is  soon  to  be  tried  before  the 
‘  American  people, — the  case  of  Brains  vs.  Brick  and  Mortar.  That,  in  my  judg- 

*  ment,  is  to  be  a  notable  trial,  and  unless  the  cause  is  fully  argued  and  rightly  de¬ 

cided  we  shall  have  no  end  of  trouble  in  our  educational  work.  To  insure  its  final 
and  rightful  settlement  the  friends  of  our  schools  should  unite  to  force  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  hearing,  and  should  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  controversy.  It  has  long 
been  my  opinion  that  we  are  all  educated,  whether  children,  men,  or  women,  far 
more  by  personal  influence  than  by  books  and  the  apparatus  of  schools.  If  I 
could  be  taken  back  into  boyhood  to-day,  and  had  all  the  libraries  and  apparatus 
of  a  university  with  ordinary  routine  professors  offered  me  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  a  great,  luminous,  rich-souled  man,  such  as  Dr.  Hopkins  was  twenty 
years  ago,  in  a  tent  in  the  woods  alone,  I  should  say  give  me  Dr.  Hopkins  for  my 
college  course  rather  than  any  university  with  only  routine  profes.sors.  The 
privilege  of  sitting  down  before  a  great,  clear-headed,  large-hearted  man,  and 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  his  life,  and  being  drawn  up  to  him  and  lifted  up  by 
him  and  learning  his  methods  of  thinking  and  living,  is  in  itself  an  enormous 
educating  power.  *  *  *  * 

“  And  so  in  our  schools  let  us  put  less  money  in  great  school-houses  and  more 
>  in  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Smaller  schools  and  more  teachers,  less  machinery 

and  more  personal  influence  will  bring  forth  fruits  higher  and  better  than  any  we 
have  yet  seen.” 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  IVOR  KING  ^ 

IVOAIAN. 

BY  EVELYN  DARLING,  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO. 

By  education  I  mean  the  progressive,  symmetrical  development 
of  the  individual,  and  by  the  working-woman  every  woman  who  by 
her  own  labor  earns  her  own  living.  Work  is  endless,  and  therefore 
the  worker  should  be  so  developed  that  faith  and  hope  would  be  as 
endless.  I  believe  that  all  will  admit  that,  as  a  whole,  the  work  of 
the  world  is  dignified  and  holy.  Thus,  at  the  beginning,  we  have  a 
high  standpoint  from  which  to  survey  the  practical  divisions  and 
gradations  of  labor  among  all  those  who  perform  it. 

All  persons,  men  and  women,  need  to  reach  a  certain  plane  of  in¬ 
telligence  before  they  can  do  work  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  or 
safety  to  others.  This  probably  applies  with  especial  force  to  woman 
at  present,  because,  on  account  of  her  position  from  ancient  times 
until  now,  she  has  been  inclined  to  act  without  sufficient  previous 
thought.  The  use  of  powers  without  their  education  has  been,  and 
will  be,  most  dangerous.  The  intuitions  of  woman  may  still  be 
trusted,  and  yet  her  wise  judgment  demanded  and  provided  for. 
Because  as  the  mother  is  more  widely  intelligent,  so  may  the  uncon¬ 
scious  nature  of  the  daughter  be  more  trustworthy.  The  mother  has 
talent  for  e.xcellence  of  life  ;  the  daughter  may  have  genius  for  excel¬ 
lence  of  life. 

Probably  better  and  wiser  work  will  not  be  done  in  the  world,  until 
wider  and  deeper  thinking  is  prevalent,  enabling  people  to  act  from 
more  knowledge  and  therefore  with  more  enlightened  consciences 
And  how  can  a  vacant  mind  think  ? 

A  company  of  people  hear  a  lecture.  Each  person  gets  from  it 
light  and  help  in  proportion  to  his  mental  receptive  ability.  To  one 
it  is  food  and  new  strength  ;  to  another,  perhaps  only  a  succession  of 
sounds  that  induce  sleep.  Until  woman  is  sufficiently  educated  to 
see  what  is  in  the  work  she  has  to  do,  what  it  contains  of  power  to 
help  herself  and  those  for  whom  it  is  done,  she  will  not  reach  her 
highest  value. 

An  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  honest  and  necessary 
labor  is,  considered  with  respect  to  nations,  a  product  of  Christian 
civilization.  With  respect  to  individuals,  my  own  observation  has 
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been,  that  the  person  most  reliable  for  helpfulness,  whether  called 
upon  to  consider  deep,  mental  questions,  or  to  do  the  work  of  a  house¬ 
hold  from  cellar  to  garret,  is  nearly  always  the  person  most  thoroughly 
educated.  Many  persons  of  extensive  experience  with  whom  I  have 
talked  have  given  me  the  same  testimony.  Considering  working 
women  as  a  whole,  they  do  not  so  much  lack  energy  and  activity,  as 
knowledge  which  shall  direct  their  energy  and  make  their  activity 
wise.  Scientists  say  that  the  moral  faculties  are  the  last  to  be  un¬ 
folded  ;  they  represent  the  flowering  of  humanity. 

The  individual,  then,  must  be  led  out  in  every  direction  before  he 
can  have  sufficient  data  to  form,  concerning  his  life  and  its  duties,  the 
best  judgments.  Just  as  a  great  man  could  not  rise  up,  stale  his  fine 
premises  and  make  his  grand  deductions,  unless  the  long  and  patient 
/7/ductions  of  generations  before  him  had  made  it  possible  ;  so  in  the 
individual,  the  best  activity  cannot  be  secured  without  the  long  and 
patient  preparation  of  study  and  thought. 

Some  aggressive  women  have  brought  the  ridicule  of  men  upon 
themselves  and  often  upon  their  cause,  by  advocating  their  theories, 
regardless  of  reason  or  facts.  Utter  nonsense,  with  no  assumption  of 
knowledge  or  reason,  is  said  to  be  effective  in  gaining  the  approval  of 
some  men  ;  but  when  the  acknowledged  object  is  to  convince  the 
reason,  men  cannot  be  blamed  for  demanding  that  a  woman  should 
speak  from  facts,  logically  considered. 

W'e  sometimes  hear  that  education  is  getting  to  be  much  valued 
among  us  for  its  own  sake ;  but  this  is  likely  to  be  the  view  of  those 
who  have  spent  their  lives  among  people  of  far  more  than  average 
culture.  When  their  employments  lead  them  out  among  the  ordinary 
masses  that  make  up  society,  they  are  surprised  to  find  how  little 
education  is  really  valued. 

It  often  happens,  in  this  country  especially,  that  young  women  sud¬ 
denly  find  themselves  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  a  livelihood. 
Now  the  great  reason  why  they  are  so  restricted  in  the  kinds  of  work 
they  can  do  is  found  in  the  faulty  education  they  have  received.  If  the 
few  things  they  can  do  fail,  they  have  no  power  to  adapt  themselves 
to  any  thing  else.  Behind  their  training  was  always  the  idea  that 
they  needed,  for  such  lives  as  theirs  would  be,  only  certain  things, 
mainly  drawing-room  accomplishments  and  a  few  household  qualifi¬ 
cations  ;  and  in  these  latter,  alas,  no  sound  knowledge  of  any  branch 
of  learning,  not  even  of  physiology,  was  deemed  necessary.  In  teach¬ 
ing  they  do  but  the  poorest  work,  for  their  untrained  minds  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  find  out  what  they  do  not  know.  A  friend  told  me 
of  a  gentleman  teacher  who  addressed  one  of  his  classes  thus  :  “  You 
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may  provide  yourselves  with  French  books ;  I  expect  to  begin  the 
study  tomorrow.”  Pupils  of  much  advancement  very  soon  know  the 
mental  resources  of  a  teacher.  If,  at  any  point,  her  knowledge  is  not 
equal  to  their  demands,  they  know  well  whether  or  not  she  is  able  to 
find  out  what  she  does  not  at  the  moment  know. 

I  once  knew  a  young  woman  who  said,  when  asked  how  she  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  on  in  the  world  without  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
“Oh,  my  husband  will  keep  all  my  accounts  for  me.”  At  the  time 
she  had  no  particular  husband  in  prospect,  and  only  spoke  from  what 
she  considered  general  principles.  To  be  sure,  many  think  that 
women  of  very  inferior  acquirements  will  do  well  enough  to  begin  the 
mental  training  of  children  ;  but  one  great  difference  which  a  thought¬ 
ful  observer  will  see  between  the  educated  and  uneducated  teacher  is 
in  just  this  matter  of  teaching  children.  The  educated  person,  alone, 
will  realize  how  important  are  beginnings,  and  what  years  of  dissatis¬ 
fied  striving  the  student  may  be  saved  by  competent  teachers.  In 
all  the  schools  I  have  known,  it  is  the  children  taught  by  well  edu¬ 
cated  tezchers  who  have  done  the  best  work,  and  who  have  been  just 
as  free  and  happy  in  their  work  as  in  their  play.  Every  earnest  stu¬ 
dent  of  humanity  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  influence  average  men  and 
women  to  change  even  the  least  of  their  habits.  I  low  surely  all  our 
hope  lies  in  the  young  !  We  cannot  begin  too  early  to  surround  our 
children  with  beneficent  influences. 

The  masses  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  demand  the  best  work 
from  their  teachers.  They  erect  costly  school-buildings  and  then 
save  (.^)  the  money  out  of  the  salaries  of  those  who  work  for  them. 
But  the  excellence  of  a  few  educators  must  be  relied  on  to  create  a 
demand  for  more.  In  this  case  the  supply  must  create  the  demand. 
In  every  department  of  activity,  it  has  always  been  the  best  work 
which  has  impressed  people,  which  has  lived  most  triumi)hantly  in 
their  hearts  and  lives.  What  really  good  thinking  or  living  would  be 
likely  to  come  from  the  girl  who  thought  it  unnecessary  to  study 
arithmetic,  because  her  husband  would  keep  her  accounts  for  her.^ 
Is  it  not  the  best  thing  for  any  human  being,  to  giv’e  him  or  her  the 
best  education  possible  under  the  circumstances,  entirely  irrespective 
of  sex  or  any  outward  condition.^  It  may  be  said  that  a  servant-girl 
can  wash,  iron,  sweep,  and  perhaps  cook  as  well  without  education 
as  with  it.  I  deny  emphatically  that  she  can  cook  as  well  ;  but  grant 
it  all  to  be  true,  she  can  not  live  her  own  life  as  well,  and  certainly 
she  is  an  unsafe  assistant  in  the  care  of  children. 

Not  long  ago,  a  Swedish  girl  told  me  that  when  she  came  to  this 
country  her  sleeping-room  was  so  low  that  at  every  hard  rain  the 
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water  would  be  several  inches  deep  on  the  floor.  Her  mistress  told 
her  that  if  the  j^olice  inquired  about  her  sleeping-room,  to  tell  them 
that  she  slept  quite  above  the  ground.  The  girl  only  knew  that  it 
was  uncomfortable,  but  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  physical 
and  mental  effect  upon  herself,  or  in  the  years  to  come  upon  her 
children  ;  and  this  girl  was  naturally  brighterthan  the  average  of  her 
class.  The  welfare  of  the  family  is  too  much  in  the  hands  of  girls 
like  this,  safely  to  leave  them  ignorant.  They  know  almost  nothing 
of  the  value  of  proper  food,  warmtli,  and  pure  air  to  the  human  frame. 
Because  of  ignorance,  they  have  no  resources  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
of  which  nothing  can  rob  them.  Their  work  means  little  but  mere 
drudgery  w'hich  they  must  finish  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  lately  asked  a  thriving  lawyer,  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  what  he 
thought  of  the  obligation  to  educate  the  so-called  laboring  classes. 
He  assured  me  that  he  thought  if  the  masses  were  insured  a  better 
education  there  would  be  no  one  to  perform  the  manual  labor. 
Kitchen  girls,  especially,  would  be  impossible  to  obtain.  It  certainly 
seems  clear  that  nothing  else  than  more  thorough  and  extensive  edu¬ 
cation  among  the  “  higher  classes  ”  will  ever  remove  the  false  bases 
upon  which  people  stand,  will  ever  set  up  reasonable  standards  of 
judgment.  More  education  among  «//  classes  would  make  absurd  and 
impossible  the  idea  that,  among  people  striving  for  jiower  to  do  well 
and  faithfully  the  w'ork  for  which  they  were  best  fitted,  one  person 
was,  intrinsically,  more  to  be  honored  than  another.  In  every  case, 
the  most  thoroughly  cultured  people  I  have  known  were  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  do  any  necessary  work,  with  no  feeling,  however  remote,  of 
being  degraded  ;  and  all  really  excellent  servants  in  the  employ  of 
such  people  are  generally  abundantly  honored. 

A  lady  once  said  to  me,  “  I  rarely  look  at  a  common  person.  I 
can’t  tell  one  from  another  when  I  do.  Their  faces  seem  all  alike  to 
me.”  She  said  this  as  we  met  some  day-laborers  in  the  street,  going 
home  from  their  work.  Truly,  one  who  can  make  such  a  remark  has 
“faculties  which  she  has  never  used.”  A  child  born  is  a  child  of  all 
the  ages,  with  their  people  and  events,  that  have  been  before  him. 
What  an  ancestry  !  What  an  inheritance  !  Surely  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  find  out  and  enter  upon  what  portion  of  this  grand  inheritance 
we  may  in  our  short  life  ;  and  who  can  tell  from  w’hat  source  an  added 
legacy  may  come  W’ho  can  talk  of  “  common  people  ”  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  false  standards  by  which  people  judge  are  largely 
to  blame  for  much  of  the  poor  work  and  disappointed  workers  in  the 
world.  Many  who  have  good  talent  for  certain  lines  of  work  will  not 
do  that  work,  because  it  is  looked  down  upon  by  a  certain  class.  With 
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wiser  minds  would  come  higher  points  of  outlook,  clearer  judgment; 
removing  the  temptation  to  persist  in  work  unfit  for  the  capacity. 

Jean  Ingelow,  in  a  letter  to  an  American  journal,  says  that  she  con¬ 
siders  one  great  problem  for  American  women  to  work  out  is  how  to 
combine  domestic  work  with  high  culture.  She  thinks  nothing  like 
universal  education  will  be  possible  as  long  as  the  practical  judgment 
regarding  the  different  kinds  of  labor  is  so  crude  and  suj)erficial. 
Hut  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  except  a  more  universal  education 
will  change  the  judgment.  Some  more  time  might  certainly  be 
gained  for  general  culture,  if  we  would  simplify  our  lives.  All  working 
women  must  find  time  for  study  and  thought,  else  they  become  mere 
machines  upon  which  there  are  never  any  improvements.  What 
work  is  necessary  to  be  done  t  This  question  confronts  earnest  wo¬ 
men,  everywhere.  How  are  they  to  answer  it.^ 

A  friend  told  me  that  as  she  walked  among  the  hills  about  the 
town  of  Heidelberg,  the  cathedral  and  spire  belonging  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  city  across  the  Rhine  came  into  view,  while  yet  the  city  could  not 
be  seen  at  all.  When  it  was  reached,  the  difference  between  the 
height  of  the  buildings  seemed  by  no  means  so  great.  It  had  occured 
to  her,  she  said,  while  approaching  the  interesting  old  city,  that  dis¬ 
tance,  either  of  time  or  space,  was  necessary  in  order  to  estimate  rel¬ 
ative  values  correctly.  Now,  wise  and  long  continued  study  and 
thought  elevate  the  whole  mind  and  character  to  a  plane  entirely  above 
and  beyond  the  plane  of  life  as  it  wouid  be  without  such  study  and 
thought.  Slowly,  as  the  plane  of  life  rises  higher,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  love  we  m'ust  do.  Our  privileges  and 
duties  send  up  their  cathedral  spires. 

To  see  a  few  things  as  they  are  is  rare  enough  and  impressive 
enough  to  inspire  great  earnestness  and  singleness  of  purpose  in  the 
beholder.  Such  a  per.son,  simple  in  his  wants,  will  be,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  independent  of  patronage ;  and  it  is  often  utterly  ruinous  to 
bring  one’s  work  down  to  the  popular  demand. 

Working-women  must  convey  the  impression  that  they  are  reliable, 
to  be  depended  on  for  good  and  continuous  work.  In  the  first  place, 
sound  health  is  a  necessity  ;  but  the  mind  has  so  great  influence  over 
the  body  that  health  is  very  insecure  when  the  mind  is  untrained. 
It  would  seem  that  the  body  would  be  strongest,  most  sure  and  nat¬ 
ural  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  when  its  life  was  guided  by  a 
combination  of  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart.  But 
study  in  many  directions  and  patient  reflection  must  be  added  to 
daily  experience  in  order  to  develop  these  qualities  so  symmetric¬ 
ally  that  there  shall  be  power  under  trying  circumstances  to  pre- 
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serve  the  mental  balance,  to  furnish  a  refuge  against  calamity. 
Woman’s  sum-total  of  happiness  would  certainly  be  increased  by 
thorough  culture;  for  then,  if  the  highest  and  best  blessings  of  society 
and  family  came  to  her,  she  would  inevitably  get  from  them  the  most 
profitable  experience  to  form  noble  character ;  and  if  such  blessings 
did  not  come,  she  would  be  best  able  to  do  without  them. 

Lately,  much  is  said,  and  doubtless  needs  to  be  said,  about  special 
training  for  the  various  departments  of  labor ;  that  special  schools 
for  training  women  in  the  manual  employments  in  which  they  engage 
are  among  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  age.  Garments  cut  by 
men  and  sent  home  to  be  made  are  said  to  be  easily  made  ;  pieces  in¬ 
tended  to  fit  together  are  actually  alike.  Most  ladies  will  admit  that 
no  such  statement  can  be  made  of  dress-maker’s  work  in  general. 

Woman  has  not  as  yet,  learned  to  know  the  business  vaUie  of 
really  thorough  work.  Men  sometimes  say  of  women,  that  they  have 
no  business  conscience.  If  this  is  true,  there  may  be  some  explana¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  special  education  which,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  she  has  recived,  prevents  anything  like  a  logical  habit  of  thought 
and  work  ;  so  that  neither  conscience  nor  policy  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  details. 

The  need  of  fitness  for  special  work  cannot  be  too  much  urged  ; 
but  upon  a  large  share  of  the  world’s  laborers  varied  responsibilities 
come,  and  ignorance  upon  general  subjects  is  as  unsafe  as  a  miner’s 
lamp  without  its  veil  of  fine  wire.  Then  upon  the  human  being 
rests  the  obligation  to  make  the  most  of  himself  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  those  who  are  to  follow  him. 
Consider  the  power  gained  by  a  habit  oi  looking  for  the  causes,  rea¬ 
son,  and  results  of  things.  If  a  student  follows  out  clearly  one 
subject  after  another,  his  faculties,  aroused  to  action,  will  be  likely 
to  turn  inward  upon  his  own  character.  He  will  see  that  in  all  things 
there  is  an  ine.xorable  logic  which  he  cannot  escape.  Unless  he 
would  be  like  a  soldier  out  of  step  when  the  march  is  playing,  he 
must  identify  himself  with  the  great  laws  under  the  stress  of  which 
the  whole  universe  moves. 

This  inevitable  logic  of  things  teaches  us  that  everything  which 
seems  best  is  a  law  to  us,  and  we  cannot  escape  it,  though  we  may 
transgress  it.  This  sure  relation  between  cause  and  effect  affords  a 
fair  outlook  for  humanity,  not  only  by  furnishing  abundant  warning, 
but  also  reasonable  and  therefore  helpful  grounds  of  faith  and  hope. 
In  this  light,  no  thought,  no  action,  however  small,  is  unimportant. 
And  so  it  would  seem  that  one  broadly  educated  could  be  trusted  to 
perfect  himself  to  a  good  degree  in  his  special  work ;  while  one 
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espcially  trained  at  first  would  be  unlikely  afterward  to  be  awakened 
to  the  need  of  general  culture. 

What  to  do  to  make  general  culture  more  widely  possible  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  our  day  ;  and  perhaps,  in  a 
broad  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  include  all  others.  For  the  woman 
whose  tastes  and  duties  will  keep  her  always  studying  the  world,  its 
thoughts,  and  its  work,  the  prospect  seems  to  include  a  good  degree 
of  j)romise.  For  all  the  lack  of  practical  reasoning  which  the  thought¬ 
ful  observer  is  sure  to  see  in  the  world,  for  all  the  surface  judgment, 
the  devout  learner  is  to  be  especially  the  helper.  She  is  to  speak 
and  live  her  convictions,  and  somebody  will  surely  learn  of  her. 
Hers  will  be  the  old  cry,  “Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.”  She 
will  know  that  men  and  women  are  sons  and  daughters  of  God  ;  that 
every  generation  may  enter  upon  a  still  greater  wealth  of  inheritance, 
an  added  fullness  of  life;  that  all  things  are  accidents,  compared 
with  the  position  and  purpose  of  the  soul  in  this  whole  development ; 
that  without  knowing  this,  men  and  women  are  as  though  digging 
forever  in  dirt  after  a  few  shining  sands,  while  at  their  right  hands 
are  mines  of  gold. 

So  the  student  is  peculiarly  consecrated  to  his  task  ;  to  learn  his 
whole  lesson,  if  it  may  be;  at  least  to  spend  his  strength  in  trying. 
There  ought  to  be  some  strong  word  for  all  those  who  viust  take  a 
share  in  the  world’s  work.  Rev,  William  R,  Alger  says  that  the 
first  requisite  for  scholarship,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  a  teachable 
spirit.  This  spirit  is  surely  the  one  important  possession  for  every 
individual,  no  matter  what  his  circumstances.  It  seems  at  first  that 
we  should  add  persistence  ;  but  the  teachable  spirit  comes  from  hav¬ 
ing  had  some  vision  of  the  beauty  of  truth,  and  he  who  has  had  such 
vision  will  be  persistent. 
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HORACE  MANN. 

BY  MRS.  MARY  MANN,  BOSTON. 

The  American  Portrait  published  by  Mr.  John  Livingstone 

of  New  York,  in  1853,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  events  of  Mr.  Mann’s 
life  up  to  the  time  when  he  left  Massachusetts  for  Ohio,  and  being 
written  by  a  friend  who  knew  him  well,  does  him  justice  in  many 
respects,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the  subject.  VVe  speak  of  him  here 
solely  as  an  educator.  He  was  born  into  a  family  that  had  a  high 
estimate  of  education,  but  no  means  of  securing  its  advantages  to  the 
sons  or  daughters  other  than  the  reverence  for  it  which  was  incul¬ 
cated  from  earliest  childhood,  and  which  was  a  tradition  from  “  Min¬ 
ister  Mann,”  as  their  English  ancestor  was  designated.  It  was  the 
boy’s  native  endowment  of  talents  that  led  him  to  educate  himself  as 
far  as  he  could,  for  the  teaching  his  town  afforded  was  very  meager. 
His  undying  thirst  for  knowledge  goaded  him  on  in  spite  of  the  toil 
and  privation  of  his  early  life ;  and  the  eccentric  Mr.  Barrett,  who 
had  such  enthusiasm  for  the  languages,  fanned  his  own  into  a  flame. 
But  then  he  was  already  twenty  years  old,  and  what  leeway  had  to  be 
made  up  !  In  this,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  the  quality  of  the  learner 
made  up  for  the  want  of  quantity  in  the  learning. 

The  prevalent  religious  belief  of  that  time  was  of  that  dark,  dog¬ 
matic  character  that  obscured  the  very  heavens  to  the  growing  child 
full  of  the  love  of  nature,  and  with  native  logical  powers  that  must  of 
necessity  sift  everything  to  the  dregs.  He  had  native  wit,  too,  and 
that  dramatic  tendency  which  makes  every  bright  child  incline  to  repre¬ 
sent  what  is  about  him  in  symbols  of  his  own.  He  was  taught  to 
think  almost  any  play  or  occupation  wicked  that  exercised  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  but  all  the  suppression  in  the  world  could  not  kill  it  out  in 
him,  and  it  survived  only  to  torment  him  and  render  his  childhood 
one  scene  of  terror  by  the  imagery  that  was  constantly  used  to  de¬ 
pict  sin  and  its  consequences.  Children  do  not  confide  these  diffi¬ 
culties  to  others,  not  even  to  a  tender  mother  like  his,  and  one  who 
would  never  have  her  children  baptized,  because  she  did  not  like  the 
doctrine  that  went  with  it ;  and  though  her  education  (or  non-educa¬ 
tion)  had  been  such  that  she  could  put  nothing  better  in  its  place,  she 
would  not  pledge  herself  or  her  children  to  anything  she  did  not  fully 
understand. 
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Many  children  grow  up,  even  in  this  wicked  world,  bathed  in  God, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  for  the  conception  of  God  in 
earliest  childhood  is  so  natural  to  the  soul  that  it  only  needs  a  hint  to 
develop  into  joy  and  confidence,  unless  indeed  it  is  perverted  by  sur¬ 
rounding  influences  into  fear  and  distrust.  If  a  mother,  in  whom  a 
child  has  instinctive  faith,  has  not  clear  ideas  of  her  own,  but  is  per¬ 
verted  by  harsh  doctrine,  and  has  thus  lost  her  own  natural  faith,  she 
cannot  fail  to  convey  the  impressions  to  a  sensitive,  sympathetic 
child  like  Horace  Mann  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Emmons  at  the  funeral  of  Horace’s  beloved  brother,  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
who  was  accidentally  drowned,  and  who  had  not  gone  through  the 
form  of  a  religious  conversion,  so  roused  his  indignation  that,  as  he 
said,  it  made  him  hate  God,  and  made  his  mother  so  unhappy  that  she 
did  not  smile  for  many  years  ;  and  this  produced  such  an  effect  upon 
Horace  that  it  stirred  his  intellect,  as  a  similar  circumstance  did  Mrs. 
Stowe’s,  to  question  the  doctrine,  which  he  repudiated  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  gradually  made  his  own  system  of  ethics  by  which  he  at  last 
grew  into  the  light  that  irradiated  his  life.  He  was  also  helped  to 
this  by  the  circumstance  that  the  best  man  in  the  town  was  a  Uni- 
versalist,  and  the  logical  mind  of  young  Horace  deduced  from  this 
fact  that  the  religious  views  of  the  Universalists  did  not  deserve  such 
reprobation  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  expressed  by  the  Cal- 
vinistic  portion  of  the  community.  Truth  is  so  native  to  the  soul 
that  even  a  child  will  choose  it,  if  truth  and  error  are  fairly  set  before 
him.  It  was  more  consonant  with  his  native  conception  of  religious 
truth  that  all  souls  should  be  saved  than  that  only  a  few  should  be 
fav’ored  by  arbitrary  election,  which  was  the  naked  doctrine  of  that 
day.  But  I  extract  from  Livingstone’s  sketch  a  letter  of  Mr.  Mann’s 
upon  this  subject  of  his  youthful  experience  : 

“  I  regard  it  as  an  irretrievable  misfortune  that  my  childhood  was  not  a 
happy  one.  By  nature  I  was  exceedingly  elastic  and  buoyant,  but  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  my  parents  subjected  me  to  continual  privations.  I  believe  in  the 
rugged  nursing  of  Toil,  but  she  nursed  me  too  much.  In  the  winter-time  I 
was  employed  in  in-door  and  sedentary  occupations,  which  confined  me  too 
strictly ;  and  in  summer,  when  I  could  work  on  the  farm,  the  labor  was  too 
severe,  and  often  encroached  upon  the  hours  of  sleep.  I  do  not  remember 
the  time  when  I  began  to  work.  Even  my  play-days, — not  play-days,  for  I 
never  had  any, — but  my  play-hours  were  earned  by  extra  exertion,  finishing 
tasks  early  to  gain  a  little  leisure  for  boyish  sports.  My  parents  sinned 
ignorantly,  but  God  affixes  the  same  physical  penalties  to  the  violation  of 
His  laws,  whether  that  violation  be  willful  or  ignorant.  For  willful  violation 
there  is  the  added  penalty  of  remorse,  and  that  is  the  only  difference. 
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Here  let  me  give  you  two  pieces  of  advice  which  shall  be  gratis  to  you, 
though  they  cost  me  what  is  of  more  value  than  diamonds.  'I'rain  your 
children  to  work,  though  not  too  hard  ;  and  unless  they  are  grossly  lym¬ 
phatic,  let  them  sleep  as  much  as  they  will.  I  have  derived  one  compen¬ 
sation,  however,  from  the  rigor  of  my  early  lot.  Industry,  or  diligence,  be¬ 
came  my  second  nature,  and  I  think  it  would  puzzle  any  psychologist  to  tell 
where  it  joined  on  to  the  first.  Owing  to  these  ingrained  habits,  work  has 
always  been  to  me  what  water  is  to  a  fish.  I  have  wondered  a  thousand 
times  to  hear  people  say,  ‘  I  don’t  like  this  business  ;  ’  or,  ‘  I  wish  I  could 
exchange  for  that ;  ’  for  with  me,  whenever  I  have  had  anything  to  do,  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  demurred,  but  have  always  set  about  it  like  a 
fatalist ;  and  it  was  as  sure  to  be  done  as  the  sun  is  to  set. 

“What  was  called  the  love  of  knowledge  was,  in  my  time,  necessarily 
cramped  into  a  love  of  books ;  because  there  was  no  such  thing  as  oral  in¬ 
struction.  books  designed  for  children  were  few,  and  their  contents  meager 
and  miserable.  My  teachers  were  very  good  people,  but  they  were  very 
poor  teachers.  Looking  back  to  the  school-boy  days  of  my  mates  and  my¬ 
self,  I  cannot  adopt  the  line  of  Virgil, — 

‘  O  fortunatos  nimiutn  sui  si  bona  norint.’ 

I  deny  the  bona.  With  the  infinite  universe  around  us,  all  ready  to  be  da- 
guerreotyped  upon  our  souls,  we  were  never  placed  at  the  right  focus  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  glorious  images.  I  had  an  intense  natural  love  of  beauty,  and  of 
its  expression  in  nature  and  in  the  fine  arts.  As  ‘  a  poet  was  in  Murray 
lost,’  so  at  least  an  amateur  poet,  if  not  an  artist,  was  lost  in  me.  How 
often,  when  a  boy,  did  I  stop,  like  Akenside’s  hind,  to  gaze  at  the  glorious 
sunset ;  and  lie  down  upon  my  back,  at  night,  on  the  earth,  to  look  at  the 
heavens.  Yet  with  all  our  senses  and  our  f.aculties  glowing  and  receptive, 
how  little  were  we  taught ;  or  rather,  how  much  obstruction  was  thrust  in 
between  us  and  nature’s  teachings.  Our  eyes  were  never  trained  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  forms  and  colors.  Our  ears  were  strangers  to  music.  So  far  from 
being  taught  the  art  of  drawing,  which  is  a  beautiful  language  by  itself,  I 
well  remember  that  when  the  impulse  to  express  in  pictures  what  I  could 
not  express  in  words  was  so  strong  that,  as  Cowper  says,  it  tingled  down  to 
my  fingers,  then  my  knuckles  were  rapped  with  the  heavy  ruler  of  the 
teacher,  or  cut  with  his  rod,  so  that  an  artificial  tingling  soon  drove  away 
the  natural.  Such  youthful  buoyancy  as  even  severity  could  not  repress 
was  our  only  dancing-master.  Of  all  our  faculties,  the  memory  for  words 
was  the  only  one  specially  appealed  to.  I'he  most  comprehensive  general¬ 
izations  of  men  w'ere  given  us,  instead  of  the  facts  from  which  those  gen¬ 
eralizations  were  formed.  All  ideas  outside  of  the  book  were  contraband 
articles,  which  the  teacher  confiscated,  or  rather  flung  overboard.  Oh,  when 
the  intense  and  burning  activity  of  youthful  faculties  shall  find  employment 
in  salutary  and  pleasing  studies  or  occupations,  then  will  parents  be  able 
to  judge  better  of  the  alleged  proneness  of  children  to  mischief!  Until 
then,  children  have  not  a  fair  trial  before  their  judges. 
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“  Yet,  with  these  obstructions,  I  had  a  love  of  knowledge  which  nothing 
could  repress.  An  inward  voice  raised  its  plaint  forever  in  my  heart  for 
something  nobler  and  better.  And  if  my  parents  had  not  the  means  to  give 
me  knowledge,  they  intensified  the  love  of  it.  They  always  spoke  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  learned  men  with  enthusiasm  and  a  kind  of  reverence.  I  was 
taught  to  take  care  of  the  few  books  we  had,  as  though  there  was  something 
sacred  about  them.  I  never  dog-eared  one  of  them  in  my  life,  nor  profanely 
scribbled  upon  title-pages,  margin,  or  fly-leaf,  and  would  as  soon  have 
stuck  a  pin  through  my  flesh  as  through  the  pages  of  a  book.  When  very 
young,  I  remember  a  young  lady  came  to  our  house  on  a  visit  who  was  said 
to  have  studied  Latin.  I  looked  upon  her  as  a  sort  of  goddess.  Years 
after,  the  idea  that  I  could  ever  study  Latin  broke  upon  my  mind  with  the 
wonder  and  bewilderment  of  a  revelation.  Until  the  age  of  fifteen  I  had 
never  been  to  school  more  than  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  a  year. 

“  1  said  we  had  but  few  books.  The  town,  however,  owned  a  small 
library.  When  incorporated  it  was  named  after  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  repu¬ 
tation  was  not  only  at  its  zenith,  but,  like  the  sun  over  (libeon,  was  stand¬ 
ing  still  there.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  he  offered  them 
a  bell  for  their  church,  but  afterwards  saying  that,  from  what  he  had  learned 
of  the  character  of  the  people,  he  thought  they  would  prefer  sense  to  sound, 
he  changed  the  gift  into  a  library.  Though  this  library  consisted  of  old 
histories  and  theologies,  suited  perhaps  to  the  taste  of  the  ‘conscript 
fathers  ’  of  the  town,  but  miserably  adapted  to  the  ‘proscript’  children,  yet 
1  wasted  my  youthful  ardor  upon  its  martial  pages,  and  learned  to  glory  in 
war,  which  both  reason  and  conscience  have  since  taught  me  to  consider 
almost  universally  a  crime.  Oh,  when  will  men  learn  to  redeem  that  child¬ 
hood  in  their  offspring  which  was  lost  to  themselves  !  We  watch  for  the 
seed-time  for  our  fields  and  improve  it,  but  neglect  the  mind  until  mid¬ 
summer  or  even  autumn  comes,  when  all  the  actinism  of  the  vernal  sun  of 
youth  is  gone.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  something  to  remedy  this  criminal 
defect.  Had  I  the  power,  I  would  scatter  libraries  over  the  whole  land,  as 
the  sower  sows  his  wheat- field. 

“  More  than  by  toil  or  by  the  privation  of  any  natural  taste  was  the  inward 
joy  of  my  youth  blighted  by  theological  incubations.  The  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Franklin  was  the  somewhat  celebrated  Dr.  EmmOns,  who  not  only 
.  preached  to  his  people,  but  ruled  them  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was 
an  extra  or  hyper-Calvinist, — a  man  of  pure  intellect, — whose  logic  was 
never  softened  in  its  severity  by  the  infusion  of  any  kindliness  of  sentiment. 
He  expounded  all  the  doctrines  of  total  depravity,  election,  and  reprobation, 
and  not  only  the  eternity,  but  the  extremity  of  hell-torments,  unflinchingly 
and  in  their  most  terrible  significance  ;  while  he  rarely,  if  ever,  descanted 
upon  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  never,  to  my  recollection,  upon  the  essential 
and  necessary  happiness  of  a  virtuous  life,  doing  to  church  on  Sunday 
was  a  sort  of  religious  ordinance  in  our  family,  and  during  all  my  boyhood 
I  hardly  ever  remember  staying  at  home.  Hence,  at  ten  years  of  age,  1  be- 
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came  familiar  with  tlie  whole  creed,  and  knew  all  the  arts  of  theological 
fence  by  which  objections  to  it  were  wont  to  be  parried.  It  might  be  that 
1  accepted  the  doctrines  too  literally,  or  did  not  temper  them  with  the 
proper  qualifications  ;  but  in  the  way  in  which  they  came  to  my  youthful 
mind,  a  certain  number  of  souls  were  to  be  forever  lost,  and  nothing,  not 
powers,  nor  principalities,  nor  man,  nor  angel,  nor  Christ,  nor  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nay,  not  (lod  himself  could  save  them,  for  he  had  sworn  before  time 
was.  to  get  eternal  glory  out  of  their  eternal  torment.  But,  perhaps  I  might 
not  be  one  of  the  lost !  But  my  little  sister  might  be  ;  my  mother  might  be ; 
or  others  whom  I  loved  ;  and  I  felt  that  if  they  were  in  hell,  it  would  make 
a  hell  of  whatever  other  part  of  the  universe  I  might  inhabit,  for  1  could 
never  get  a  glimpse  of  consolation  from  the  idea  that  my  own  nature  could 
be  so  transformed,  and  become  so  like  what  God’s  was  said  to  be,  that  I, 
too,  could  rejoice  in  their  sufferings. 

“  Like  all  children,  I  believed  what  I  was  taught.  To  my  vivid  imagina 
lion  a  physical  hell  was  a  living  reality,  as  much  so  as  though  I  could  have 
heard  the  shrieks  of  the  tormented,  or  stretched  out  my  hand  to  grasp  theii 
burning  souls  in  a  vain  endeavor  for  their  rescue.  Such  a  faith  spread  a 
pall  of  blackness  over  the  whole  heavens,  shutting  out  every  beautiful  and 
glorious  thing,  while  beyond  lliat  curtain  of  darkness  I  could  see  the  bot 
tomless  and  seething  lake  filled  with  torments,  and  hear  the  wailing  and 
agony  of  its  victims.  I  am  sure  I  felt  all  this  a  thousand  times  more  than 
my  teachers  did  ;  and  is  not  this  a  warning  to  teachers  ? 

“  What  we  phrenologists  call  causality, — the  faculty  of  mind  by  which  we 
see  effects  in  causes,  and  causes  in  effects,  and  invest  the  future  with  a 
present  reality,  —  this  faculty  was  always  intensely  active  in  my  mind. 
Hence  the  doom  of  the  judgment-day  was  ante-dated  ;  the  torments  which, 
as  the  doctrine  taught  me,  were  to  begin  with  death,  begun  immediately, 
and  each  moment  became  a  burning  focus  on  which  were  concentrated, 
as  far  as  the  finiteness  of  my  nature  would  allow,  the  agonies  of  the  coming 
eternity. 

“  Had  there  been  any  possibility  of  escape  ;  could  penance,  fasting,  self- 
inflicted  wounds,  or  the  pains  of  a  thousand  martyr-deaths  have  averted  the 
fate,  my  agony  of  apprehension  would  have  been  alleviated ;  but  there,  be¬ 
yond  effort,  beyond  virtue,  beyond  hope,  was  this  irreversible  decree  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  immutable,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  The  judgment  had  been 
made  up  ami  entered  upon  the  eternal  record  millions  of  years  before  we, 
who  w'ere  judged  by  it,  had  been  born  ;  and  there  sat  the  Omnipotent  upon 
his  throne  with  eyes  and  heart  of  stone  to  guard  it ;  and  had  all  the  beings 
in  all  the  universe  gathered  themselves  together  before  Him  to  implore  but 
the  erasure  of  only  a  single  name  from  the  list  of  the  doomed,  their  prayers 
would  have  been  in  vain. 

“  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  theological  disquisition  on  these  matters, 
infinitely  momentous  as  they  are.  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  these  doctrines,  or  whether  I  held  the  truth  in  error  ;  my  only  object 
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here  being,  according  to  your  request,  to  speak  of  my  youth  biographically, 
or  give  you  a  sketch  of  some  of  my  juvenile  experiences.  The  conse¬ 
quences  upon  my  mind  and  happiness  were  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Often, 
on  going  to  bed  at  night,  did  the  objects  of  the  day  and  the  faces  of  friends 
give  place  to  a  vision  of  the  awful  throne,  the  inexorable  Judge,  and  the 
hapless  myriads,  among  whom  1  often  seemed  to  see  those  whom  I  loved 
best ;  and  then  I  wept  and  sobbed  until  nature  found  that  counterfeit  re¬ 
pose  in  exhaustion  whose  genuine  reality  she  should  hav'e  found  in  freedom 
from  care  and  the  spontaneous  happiness  of  ciiildhood.  What  seems  most 
deplorable  in  the  retrospect,  all  these  fears  and  sutferings,  springing  from  a 
belief  in  the  immutability  of  the  decrees  that  had  been  made,  never 
prompted  me  to  a  single  good  action,  or  had  the  slightest  efficacy  in  deter- 
ing  me  from  a  bad  one.  I  remained  in  this  condition  of  mind  until  I  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  I  remember  the  day,  the  hour,  the  place,  the  circum¬ 
stances,  as  well  as  though  the  event  had  happened  but  yesterday,  when,  in 
an  agony  of  despair,  I  broke  the  spell  that  had  bound  me.  From  that  day 
I  began  to  construct  the  theory  of  Christian  ethics  and  doctrine  respecting 
virtue  and  vice,  rewards  and  punishments,  time  and  eternity,  (lod  and  his 
providence,  which,  with  such  modifications  as  advancing  age  and  a  wider 
vision  must  impart,  I  still  retain,  and  out  of  which  my  life  has  flowed.  I 
have  come  round  again  to  a  belief  in  the  eternity  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments,  as  a  fact  necessarily  resulting  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature  ; 
but  how  infinitely  different  in  its  effects  upon  conduct,  character,  and  happi¬ 
ness  is  this  belief  from  that  which  blasted  and  consumed  the  joy  of  my 
childhood  ! 

“  .\s  to  my  early  habits,  whatever  may  have  been  my  shortcomings,  I  can 
still  say  that  I  have  always  been  exempt  from  what  may  be  called  common 
vices.  I  was  never  intoxicated  in  my  life, — unless,  perchance,  with  joy  or 
anger.  I  never  swore, — indeed,  profanity  was  always  most  disgusting  and 
repulsive  to  me.  And  (I  consider  it  always  a  climax)  I  never  used  the  ‘  vile 
weed  ’  in  any  form.  I  early  formed  the  resolution  to  be  a  slave  to  no  habit. 
For  the  rest,  my  public  life  is  almost  as  well  known  to  others  as  to  myself ; 
and,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  public  men,  others  know  my  motives  a  great 
deal  better  than  J  do." 

This  aspect  of  Horace  Mann’s  youth  is  dwelt  upon  here  because 
only  thus  can  his  character  be  understood.  His  strong,  logical 
powers  made  him  reason  out  everything,  and  although  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  little  heretic  then,  and  a  great  heretic  later  in  life,  the  fact 
was  that  his  religious  nature  was  always  in  a  great  state  of  activity, 
and  he  must  needs  protest  against  views  which  he  thought  dishonored 
God  and  disgraced  humanity.  He  worshiped  in  the  universal  tem¬ 
ple  of  creation,  which  became  more  and  more  to  him  the  manifes¬ 
tation  and  expression  of  God  ;  and  the  wrongs  of  man,  who  crowns  the 
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work  of  creation,  challenged  all  his  sympathies  and  stimulated  all  hi< 
powers.  He  grew  to  feel  that  man  had  been  defrauded  of  his  birth¬ 
right  by  the  imposition  of  superstition  and  by  unholy  power  gained 
over  his  sensibilities,  and  he  set  himself  to  breast  the  tide  that  was 
overwhelming  him,  as  far  as  he  could  do  it.  He  was  afraiil  of  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  universe  but  bigotry, — that  he  abhorred,  and  that  he  com¬ 
bated  to  his  dying  day.  Ignorance  and  Superstition, — these  were  the 
giants  that  devastated  creation.  From  his  earliest  manhood,  education 
was  the  weapon  with  which  he  fought  them. 

Mr.  Mann’s  father  having  died  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
he  remained  with  his  mother  on  the  homestead  until  he  was  twenty. 
But  an  irrepressible  yearning  for  knowledge  still  held  possession  of 
him.  “  I  know  not  how  it  was,”  said  he  to  a  friend  in  after-life,  “  its 
motive  never  took  the  form  of  wealth  or  fame.  It  was  rather  an  in¬ 
stinct  which  impelled  toward  knowledge,  as  that  of  migratory  birds 
impels  them  northward  in  spring-time.  All  my  boyish  castles  in  the 
air  had  reference  to  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  early  precepts  of  benevolence,  inculcated  upon  me  by  my  parents, 
flowed  out  in  this  direction  ;  and  I  had  a  conviction  that  knowledge 
was  my  needed  instrument.” 

A  fortunate  accident  gave  opportunity  and  development  to  this 
passion.  An  itinerant  school-master,  named  Samuel  Barrett,  came 
into  his  neighborhood  and  opened  a  school.  This  man  was  eccentric 
and  abnormal,  both  in  appetites  and  faculties.  He  would  teach  a 
school  for  six  months,  tasting  nothing  stronger  than  tea,  though  in 
this  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  model  of  temperance  compared  with  him  ;  and 
then  for  another  six  months,  more  or  less,  he  would  travel  the 
country  in  a  state  of  beastly  drunkenne.ss,  begging  cider,  or  anything 
that  would  intoxicate,  from  house  to  house,  and  sleeping  in  barns  or 
styes,  until  the  paroxysm  had  passed  by.  Then  he  would  be  found 
clothed  and  sitting  in  his  right  mind,  and  obtain  another  school. 

Mr.  Barrett’s  specialty  was  English  grammar,  and  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  the  dead  languages,  as  far  as  he  pretended  to  know  any¬ 
thing,  he  seemed  to  know  everything.  All  his  knowledge,  too,  was 
committed  to  memory.  In  hearing  recitations  from  Virgil,  Cicero, 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  other  classical  works  then  usually  studied 
as  a  preparation  for  college,  he  never  took  a  book  into  his  hand. 
Not  the  sentiments  only,  but  the  sentences,  in  the  transposed  order 
of  their  words,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  A,  B,  C,  and  he  would 
as  soon  have  missed  a  letter  out  of  the  alphabet  as  article  or  particle 
out  of  the  lesson.  When  a  sentence  in  the  /Eneid,  or  in  the  Oration 
for  the  poet  Archias  (which  was  his  favorite),  had  been  torn  and 
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mangled  by  a  bad  recitation,  it  was  grateful  to  hear  him  repeat  it  all 
over  to  himself,  in  the  most  soothing  and  motherly  voice,  as  though 
he  would  bind  up  and  heal  its  wounded  and  dislocated  parts.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  croon  off  (as  the  Scotch  would  say)  page  after  page  of 
the  author,  winding  up  each  paragraph  with  such  an  inarticulate 
chuckle  of  delight  as  only  a  very  fat  man  like  him  could  give.  It 
must  have  been  to  him  that  Mr.  Mann  referred  when,  in  his  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  “  Thirty-one  Boston  School-masters,”  he  speaks  of  the 
inspiring  effect  of  a  teaclier’s  knowledge  upon  the  progress  of  his 
pupils.  “  I  know  that  this  ability  of  his  inspired  one  of  his  pupils,  at 
least,  with  sentiments  of  respect  toward  him,  with  conceptions  of  e.\- 
cellence,  and  with  an  ardor  for  attainment,  such  as  all  the  places  and 
prizes  ever  bestowed,  and  a  life  of  floggings  into  the  bargain,  could 
never  have  imparted.  I  well  remember  that  when  I  encountered  a 
a  difficulty  either  in  translation  or  synta.x,  and  was  ready  to  despair  of 
success  in  overcoming  it,  the  mere  thought  how  easy  that  xvould  be  to 
my  teacher,  seemed  not  only  to  invigorate  my  effort,  but  to  give  me 
an  enlargement  of  power,  so  that  I  could  return  to  the  charge  and 
triumph.” 

As  Mr.  Mann  went  to  college  late  in  life,  and  was  obliged  to  earn 
his  own  living,  his  native  logical  powers  naturally  led  him  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law.  What  he  did  at  all  he  always  did  with  a  will,  and 
though  he  would  have  preferred  the  pursuit  of  physical  science,  he 
became  eminent  in  his  profession,  which  he  always  considered  the 
best  training  for  truthfulness  of  character.  He  was  thankful  when 
the  opportunity  came  to  turn  away  from  the  task  of  weighing  evi¬ 
dence  which  was  intensely  laborious  to  so  conscientious  a  mind  as  his, 
to  the  more  congenial  investigation  of  the  best  modes  of  education 

Mere  instruction  was  the  smallest  part  of  education  in  his  eyes. 
The  ruling  of  the  spirit  was  the  chief  aim,  and  that  the  individual 
must  be  taught  to  achieve  for  himself.  He  had  never  heard  of 
Froebel,  but  he  was  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  earliest  bent  given 
to  the  character  is  the  most  likely  to  be  the  most  lasting  one,  and 
when  he  came  to  have  children  of  his  own  he  realized  it  in  full,  and 
bent  all  his  energies  to  begin  aright.  The  order  in  which  the  human 
faculties  should  be  developed  had  been  a  subject  of  theoretic  study 
with  him  in  sympathy  with  a  friend  who  had  a  large  school  of  young 
children,  but  with  children  of  his  own  he  was  practically  a  good  kin- 
dergartner,  and  great  would  have  been  his  enjoyment  of  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  Froebel’s  system  for  the  ends  both  of  character  and  intellectual 
training.  He  gave  his  own  children  to  the  study  of  nature  in  the 
things  themselves  before  the  age  for  books.  He  made  the  love  of 
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knowledge  a  passion  with  them,  and  such  was  their  enjoyment  of  his 
brilliant  sympathy  in  their  pursuits  that  they  were  never  satisfied 
with  the  slightest  acquisition  they  made  till  they  had  communicated 
it  to  him  in  full,  and  talked  it  all  over  with  him.  He  took  them  to 
manufactories  to  explain  the  processes  of  the  artisans,  and  cultivated 
every  faculty,  as  it  appeared,  by  conversation  and  by  applying  all 
needful  appliances  for  practical  working.  They  pressed  and  classi¬ 
fied  and  made  herbariums  of  the  plants,  gathered  and  found  out  the 
names  of  the  stones,  searched  the  sod  and  the  river-banks  for  fresh 
water  and  land  shells  (not  having  access  to  the  sea),  stuffed  and 
studied  the  structure  of  the  birds,  collected  and  identified  the  eggs, 
prepared  skeletons  of  the  frogs  and  the  fishes,  and  this  without  a  task 
in  a  book.  When  the  eldest  son  entered  the  preparatory  school  of 
Antioch  College,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  quite  a  little  chemist, 
and  was  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  of  that  science  (or  more) 
which  was  comprised  in  the  first  year’s  study  of  it  by  the  college 
classes.  He  volunteered  his  services  at  the  table  of  the  professor, 
and  was  accepted  as  a  very  efficient  assistant.  He  had  had  his  own 
private  laboratory  in  his  father’s  spacious  cellar,  where  he  jjerformed 
his  own  experiments,  something  at  the  risk  of  blowing  up  the  house, 
dnt  /if  never  did  it.  The  only  accident  he  ever  had  in  his  chemical 
pursuits  was  the  flashing  in  his  face  of  some  gunpowder  which  he  had 
made  for  a  little  cannon,  and  which  he  was  testing  with  a  fuse.  It 
was  thought  he  was  disfigured  for  life,  but  the  timely  application  to 
his  face  of  a  wet  cloth,  which  he  patiently  endured  for  a  day,  saved 
his  complexion.  He  and  his  brother  next  in  age  to  him.self  built 
themselves  a  chimney  of  fire-brick  in  the  cellar,  and  there  smelted 
metals  with  a  good  foundry  bellows,  in  imitation  of  a  foundry  in  the 
neighborhood  where  they  had  learned  the  art.  The  father’s  luminous 
talks  with  them  upon  the  never-failing  topic  of  the  glories  and 
wonders  of  the  universe  made  them  precocious  in  language  from  a 
very  early  age,  without  the  help  of  any  formal  exercises,  preventing 
that  confuson  of  mind  so  often  seen  in  children  of  lively  imagina¬ 
tions  who  are  left  to  their  own  deductions  from  what  they  see  unex¬ 
plained,  or  crudely  think. 

When  Mr.  Mann  first  looked  into  the  details  of  education  in  this 
country  he  was  amazed  at  the  condition  of  things, — at  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  that  had  taken  place  from  the  first  impulse  and  action  of  the 
fathers  to  educate  the  people.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  common 
school  system  was  one  which  could  redeem  society  if  its  possibilities 
were  exhausted  by  vigilant  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  cause, 
and  he  ended  by  calling  it  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times, 
fit  sequel  to  the  discovery  of  the  power  of  self-government  in  man. 
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for  he  saw  that  it  was  the  only  condition  on  which  a  government 
founded  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  could  be  successfully  main¬ 
tained.  The  universal  vote  must  be  not  only  an  intelligent  vote,  but 
a  conscientious  one. 

Education  was  at  a  low  ebb  at  the  West  in  his  time.  It  has  made 
giant  strides  since  that  day,  and  at  present  has  a  vitality  and  spring 
that  is  wanting  in  the  more  conservative  East.  Specially  has  the 
“  New  b^ducation  ”  (as  Froebel’s  system  is  sometimes  called  )  found 
a  rich  and  answering  soil  in  its  great  fields,  and  if  the  si)irits  of  the 
departed  have  any  cognizance  of  the  scenes  of  their  former  labors, 
his  own  spirit  must  hover  over  the  places  his  work  made  better  in  his 
life-time.  Massachusetts  seemed  to  hav^e  waked  at  last  to  his  con 
ception  of  the  necessity  of  moral  education,  and  when  the  “  New 
Education  ”  is  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated, — which  is  not 
yet  the  case,  alas! — we  may  e.xpect  glorious  fruits.  He  agreed  with 
Froebel,  that  IMucation,  especially  of  early  childhood,  should  be 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  women.  When  he  began  his  labors  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  only  one-eighth  of  the  teachers  were  women,  and  those  were 
wholly  in  the  lower  schools  ;  when  he  left  it  seven-eighths  of  the 
teachers  were  women,  and  many  of  those  in  the  higher  schools.  This 
good  work  went  on  till  one  of  the  normal  schools  was  put  in  charge 
of  a  woman,  under  the  engineering  of  e.\-Governor  Washburn,  who 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  his  friend,  who  had  passed  on  to  other 
spheres,  but  had  left  his  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  coad¬ 
jutors.  And  one  of  the  finest  teachers  in  the  Boston  School  of 
Technology  is  a  woman.  He  also  came  to  feel,  while  acting  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  that  there  was  not  an 
organic  connection  between  the  common  school  and  the  higher  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  when  he  took  the  direction 
of  Antioch  College  it  was  not  only  its  unsectarian  promises,  and  the 
facility  it  was  to  afford  for  the  equal  education  of  women,  but  the 
hope  to  bridge  ov'er  this  gulf,  and  interest  the  learned  professors  of 
universities  in  the  elementary  education  of  the  people,  that  attracted 
him.  He  wished  to  prepare  the  candidates  for  college  study  in  his 
own  way,  and  most  of  the  applicants  to  that  institution  were  resolved 
into  a  preparatory  school.  This  preparatory  school  comprised  men 
and  women  of  all  ages,  from  men  who  had  been  settled  in  the  ministry 
down  to  children  of  twelve  years  of  age.  Mr.  Mann  felt,  as  Froebel 
had  felt  in  his  first  school,  that  the  defects  of  home  education  were 
at  the  root  of  all  later  evil  with  children,  and  that  this  evil  could 
only  be  met  by  the  superior  education  of  women,  for  it  is  the  mothers 
who  give  the  first  education.  Children  were  sent  to  him  who  were 
unmanageable  at  home,  and  he  sometimes  had  to  resort  to  heroic 
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measures  to  eliminate  bad  sheep  from  his  flock.  He  did  it  tenderly, 
circumspectly  but  efficiently,  by  various  measures  suited  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  on  the  principle  that  the  flock  must  not  be  contaminated. 
Sometimes  he  won  them,  and  his  patience  was  ine.xhaustible.  Some¬ 
times  he  showed  them  to  themselves,  and  they  came  to  him  as  to  a 
father,  that  he  might  help  them  against  themselves  where  they  had 
been  too  far  corrupted  to  do  the  work  unaided.  He  saved  many  from 
the  demoniac  influence  of  the  “  vile  weed,”  helping  them  every  day 
to  hold  their  resolution  till  they  could  pronounce  themselves  safe, 
and  he  enlisted  public  opinion  in  the  college  in  favor  of  temperance. 
By  his  wit,  by  his  tenderness,  by  his  power  to  elicit  self-respect,  he 
restored  to  manhood  and  womanhood  the  frivolous  votaries  of  self- 
indulgence,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  his  best  pupils  in  the  redemption 
of  others.  Public  opinion  gradually  took  the  right  side,  and  the 
members  of  his  institution  became  in  great  measure  the  superior 
men  of  the  community,  protecting  it  instead  of  its  being  obliged  to 
protect  itself  against  them,  as  in  most  college  communities.  His 
dying  words  were  to  young  men  with  whose  souls  he  was  dealing. 
The  work  done  at  Antioch  College  is  fully  known  only  to  the  subjects 
of  it.  It  was  his  principle  that  a  bad  man  should  not  be  helped  in 
his  iniquity  by  the  prestige  of  high  education,  which,  if  not  used 
aright,  only  adds  power  to  evil,  and  he  refused  to  give  a  diploma  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  who  deserved  it  morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  The 
labors  and  perplexities  of  his  position,  which  was  one  persecuted  by 
bigots,  shortened  his  life.  He  died  because  others  did  not  do  their 
duty,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  the  glorious  fruition  of  his  powers. 

On  Commencement  day  of  that  year  his  Baccalaureate  was  finished 
but  an  hour  before  it  was  delivered.  He  had  not  time  even  to  read  it 
over,  but  his  giant  will  carried  him  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
and  evening, — twelve  hours  of  unremitting  strain.  It  was  the  last 
day  that  he  could  stand  upon  his  feet,  but  the  next  day,  instead  of 
being  left  to  sleep  and  rest,  an  important  committee  meeting  was 
pending  which  lasted  two  days  longer.  A  burning  fever  raged  in  his 
veins,  and  sleep  was  no  more  for  him  in  this  world.  At  last  a  flash 
of  lightning  pain  passed  over  him  which  he  was  sure  had  disorganized 
his  very  substance.  It  was  too  true.  But  his  brain  continued  pre- 
ternaturally  active  for  two  days,  and  when  the  last  hours  were  inevit¬ 
ably  at  hand  he  called  fora  student  who  had  given  him  much  anxiety, 
and  uttered  inspired  words  to  him  and  to  others  who  crowded  around 
his  death-bed.  Could  such  a  man  die  ?  Those  who  looked  upon  his 
face  after  his  spirit  had  passed  from  it  saw  that  what  is  called  death 
was  only  more  life. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN  IN  COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION. 

BY  PROF.  FRANCIS  W.  KELSEY. 

By  common  consent  the  study  of  Latin  forms  an  essential  part  of 
hifjher  education.  In  the  classical  courses  of  most  American  colleges 
it  takes  up  from  one-eighth  to  one  sixth  of  the  student’s  whole  time, 
while  in  many  foreign  institutions  of  learning  the  pereentage  is  still 
larger.  Laying  aside,  for  the  present,  the  question  whether  or  not 
so  much  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  a  dead  language,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  in  what  way  the  time  actually  devoted  to  Latin  in 
college  may  be  employed  so  as  to  yield  the  most  benefit  to  the 
student. 

The  average  candidate  for  the  freshman  class  has  read  somewhat 
in  several  of  the  less  difficult  of  the  Latin  authors,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  well-grounded  in  the  grammar.  Thus  far,  however,  his  work  has 
been  largely  memorizing.  He  has  learned,  by  rote,  declensions, 
paradigms,  and  rules  of  syntax  much  as  a  parrot  learns  to  say  “  Poor 
Poll.”  He  has  struggled  with  a  strange  vocabulary  and  idiom.  He 
has  toiled  over  Cicero  and  Virgil  with  grammar  and  dictionary,  too 
often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  losing  the  thought  in  searching  out  the  con¬ 
struction.  Yet  this  preparatory  training,  if  properly  conducted,  has 
been  of  inestimable  value.  It  has  developed  the  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  It  has  not  only  strengthened  the  memory,  but  also  brought 
into  exercise  the  faculty  of  judgment.  Its  main  outcome  has  been 
mental  discipline, — that  first  requisite  to  all  intellectual  progress. 
But,  obviously,  any  amount  of  such  training  will  not  transform  a 
crude,  listless  youth  into  a  firm,  roundly  cultured  and  useful  man. 
The  college  training  must  be  broader,  higher,  nobler  in  scope  and 
aim.  It  will  be  concerned  less  with  memory,  more  with  judgment ; 
not  less  with  accumulating  facts,  but  more  with  developing  the  power 
to  make  use  of  facts  ;  it  will  impart  truth  in  systems  rather  than  in 
fragments  ;  above  all,  it  will  ever  keep  in  view  the  growth  of  high, 
manly  character.  In  any  such  course  of  education  the  Latin  language 
and  literature, — rightly  treated, — become  a  means  of  training  second 
to  no  other  in  value  and  efficiency. 

The  study  of  Latin  is  of  practical  value  in  the  training  that  it 
gives  in  right  thinking  or  scientific  method.  This  is  often  over¬ 
looked  ;  but  where  such  result  does  not  follow,  the  fault  lies  not 
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in  the  subject,  but  in  the  teaching.  Latin  grammar  ought  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  jumble  of  arbitrary  forms  and  rules,  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  roots,  stems,  inflections,  and  constructions,  to  be  memorized 
without  asking  why  or  wherefore.  It  is  rather  a  logical  system, 
to  be  studied  first  in  its  parts,  then  as  a  symmetrical  whole.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  but  the  expression  of  thought ;  the  Latin  language  is 
the  outcome  and  embodiment  of  the  Latin  thinking.  The  rules 
of  Latin  grammar,  therefore,  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  founded 
upon  the  laws  of  thought  and  utterance.  There  is,  then,  a  science 
of  Latin  grammar,  which  is  concerned  with  the  laws  underlying 
the  forms  and  relations  of  Latin  speech.  The  art  of  Latin, — that 
is,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  its  forms  and  usages, — has  been 
acquired  before  entering  college  ;  the  first  step  in  the  college  Latin 
course  should  be  to  ground  these  seemingly  arbitrary  formulas  in 
their  underlying  principles.  In  this  way  the  student  will  gain  a  deep 
and  lasting  knowledge  of  the  language.  He  will  proceed  from  facts 
to  laws,  from  laws  again  to  other  facts.  The  method  is  the  same  as 
that  employed  in  investigating  and  presenting  the  moral  and  physical 
sciences, — that  of  right  thinking  everywhere. 

But  the  Latin  language  is  something  more  than  a  logical  system ; 
it  is  an  historical  organism.  With  the  Roman  race  it  grew,  flourished 
and  declined.  It  should  be  studied  not  merely  as  an  instrument  of 
the  Latin  thinking,  but  as  a  growth,  a  development.  Its  relations 
to  other  languages  should  be  examined  ;  the  influences  that  have 
wrought  changes  in  its  form  and  structure  should  be  considered,  their 
operations  traced  out.  Such  investigations,  requiring  at  the  same 
time  accuracy  and  breadth  of  view  in  order  to  prosecute  them,  are  no 
mean  preparation  for  solving  many  a  problem  in  real  life. 

In  all  this  special  training  in  Latin,  however,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  the  student  is  gaining  an  insight  into  the  nature  and 
office  of  language  in  general.  The  knowledge  of  language  as  an 
instrument  of  thought  is  a  special  aim  of  linguistic  study ;  its 
importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Thought  and  language  are 
ever  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other.  To  understand  their 
proper  relation  is  a  necessity,  if  one  would  guard  against  errors  in 
thinking  as  well  as  in  speaking.  No  other  language  presents  to 
English-speaking  students  so  many  advantages  as  the  Latin  for 
linguistic  training.  For  this  purpose  a  language  ought  to  be  chosen 
whose  structure  is  different  from  that  of  our  own,  which  embodies  a 
widely  different  thought  and  culture,  whose  literature  is  worthy  the  toil 
to  gain  access  to  it.  The  modern  languages  are  much  like  our  own 
in  formation  ;  their  literatures  all  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
life.  Of  the  ancient  languages,  Latin  merits  particular  attention. 
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because  of  its  direct  utility  in  learning  the  modern  continental 
tongues,  as  well  as  the  aid  that  it  gives  in  understanding  the  English. 
Novels  are,  in  a  measure,  self-interpreting.  To  him  who  knows  much 
they  have  deep  significance  ;  to  him  who  knows  little  they  mean 
little.  Our  own  vocabulary  is  derived  so  largely  from  the  Latin,  both 
directly  and  through  the  French,  that  he  to  whom  that  language  is  a 
sealed  book  will  seek  in  vain  to  fathom  the  depths  of  hhiglish  speech. 

If  the  study  of  Latin  went  no  further  than  this,  if  it  were  only  a 
means  of  disciplining  and  training  the  mind  in  correct  thinking  and 
speaking,  it  would  be  worthy  of  an  important  place  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  But  all  this  is  only  preliminary  to  something  higher.  Thus 
far  the  student  has  taken  up  the  language  of  the  Romans  mainly  as 
a  system  of  thought-e.xpression  ;  he  is  now  prepared  to  study  the 
Romans  themselves.  The  Roman  speech  is  only  a  gateway  to  the 
Roman  mind  ;  the  Roman  mind,  through  the  products  it  l^equeathed 
to  posterity,  exerts  to-day  a  potent  influence  over  the  civilized  world. 
For  a  thousand  years,  Rome  wielded  a  temporal  sceptre  ;  ever  since 
that  fell  from  her  hands,  she  has  ruled  men  through  the  agencies  of 
Church  and  Law.  W'ithout  a  knowledge  of  her  influence,  mediaeval 
and  much  of  modern  history  are  a  vagueless  labyrinth,  without  a 
thread  to  guide  the  explorer.  What  a  vitality  in  the  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion  thus  to  control  the  destinies  of  men  !  Yet  human  experiences 
are  ever  repeating  themselves.  The  Roman  life  worked  out  many  a 
principle,  revealed  many  a  living  truth,  of  which  we  to-day  may  make 
practical  application.  The  Latin  writings,  then,  ought  to  be  read 
not  as  mere  grammatical  agencies,  but  as  products  of  the  Roman 
mind.  Every  page  of  Latin  that  comes  down  to  us  has  been  pre¬ 
served  as  by  a  miracle.  It  has  escaped  destruction, — why  }  Because 
it  contained  a  thought,  because  it  crystallized  in  fitting  words  some 
longing  of  the  soul  that  all  men  feel,  or  some  truth  that  is  ev’er  fresh, 
or  some  deed  of  old  that  even  to-day  inspires  to  action.  The  trans¬ 
lating  of  authors  in  the  class-room  is  comparatively  valueless  unless 
every  thought  is  interpreted  in  its  full  import  and  expressed  in  proper 
Einglish. 

But  the  world  for  centuries  has  looked  upon  the  Latin  writings  as 
masterpieces,  as  works  of  art,  models  for  all  time.  Ought  they  then 
to  be  studied  merely  piecemeal,  sentence  by  sentence }  Much  the 
rather  should  they  be  treated  as  works  of  artistic  construction.  The 
speeches  of  Livy,  the  odes  of  Horace,  the  orations  and  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero  embody  the  highest  art.  Their  symmetry  and 
beauty  can  only  be  grasped  and  appreciated  by  study  of  the  organic 
ideas,  by  outlines  of  artistic  form  and  of  argument.  The  Latin  writ¬ 
ings  are  thus  no  longer  dead ;  there  is  breathed  into  them  a  living 
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soul.  They  speak  to  us  across  the  abysses  of  the  past  with  ever  fresh 
lessons  in  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  noble.  Through  contact  with 
them  the  soul  is  quickened,  the  mind  and  heart  receive  a  culture  deep 
and  lasting. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  Latin  in  the  college  course,  few  and  short 
selections  only  from  the  literature  can  be  read.  While,  therefore, 
each  author  taken  up  must  receive  a  proper  amount  of  attention, 
there  should  be  a  survey  of  the  literature  as  a  whole, — an  account  of 
its  development,  its  peculiar  features,  its  influence  upon  the  thinking 
and  acting  of  mankind.  Long  lists  of  authors  are  here  not  all-impor¬ 
tant,  Rather,  what  were  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Roman  life, — 
what  were  the  chords  of  that  wondrous  lyre  from  which  the  Roman 
bards  drew  forth  strains  of  undying  music  What  did  the  Roman 
think  of  nature,  of  existence,  of  death,  of  the  hereafter.^  How 
happened  it  that  his  thoughts  were  woven  into  mediaeval  and  modern 
life,  and  fall  to-day  from  the  lips  of  men  who  know  not  whence  they 
came.^  The  study  of  the  literature  prepares  the  way  for  the  study  of 
Roman  philosophy.  Here,  again,  the  time  were  well  spent  not  in 
giving  biographical  sketches  of  the  few  who  were  eminent  in  philos¬ 
ophy  among  the  Romans,  but  in  asking  how  the  learned  interpreted 
the  impulses  of  the  soul  and  the  world  about  them  ;  what  were  their 
theories  of  the  causes  of  things,  their  ideas  of  duty,  their  rules  of  life; 
and  how  their  teachings  wrought  upon  the  lives  of  men  in  their  own 
and  the  following  ages. 

The  highest  product  of  the  Roman  mind,  however,  must  be  sought 
not  in  Letters,  but  in  Law.  For  the  former  Rome  was  largely  indebted 
to  Greece  ;  the  latter  was  the  outgrowth  of  tendencies  and  conditions 
peculiar  to  herself.  The  Roman  was  by  nature  practical,  con¬ 
structive, — an  organizer.  He  destroyed  only  to  rebuild.  Fragment 
by  fragment  the  ancient  world  fell  under  his  power ;  he  reduced  it  to 
political  unity.  But  in  this  strange  motley  of  races,  tongues,  and 
peoples  there  was  needed  a  firmer  bond  than  individual  will,  a  more 
lasting  tie  than  military  supremacy.  There  was  needed  a  body  of 
principles  to  adjust  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another,  which  should 
be  founded  in  natural  rights  and  thus  adapted  to  all.  The  magistrates 
sent  out  to  administer  justice  in  the  subject  States  gathered  up  the 
laws  which  they  found  common  to  all  peoples,  and  which  appealed  to 
the  sense  of  right.  The  jurists,  under  the  influence  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  enlarged  upon  these,  and  sought  to  ground  their  legal 
opinions  in  the  essential  elements  of  man’s  nature,  and  to  reduce  the 
whole  body  of  law  to  clear  and  systematic  form.  Finally  Christianity 
breathed  into  it  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.  In  course  of 
centuries  there  was  thus  developed  the  Roman  law,  in  its  last  and 
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most  perfect  form  “a  universal  system  of  human  rights  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  natural  justice.”  It  is  to-day  the  common  law  of 
well-nigh  all  Europe  except  England  and  Turkey,  and  even  upon  the 
laws  of  those  countries  it  has  e.xerted  no  small  influence.  While  the 
collegiate  Latin  course  has  not  room  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Roman  law,  some  account  of  its  growth,  character,  and  influence 
ought  to  be  presented.  As  a  branch  of  study  it  has  peculiar  interest 
and  value  from  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  science  of  human  rights, 
and  its  consequent  bearing  on  manifold  questions  of  practical  life. 

The  throbbing  life  of  to-day  demands  from  our  colleges  something 
besides  learning  and  culture.  It  cares  not  for  pedants  steeped  in 
useless  lore.  It  calls  for  true  men,  who  are  earnest  and  practical, 
who  know  something  of  the  problems  of  real  life  and  are  fitted  to 
grapple  with  tliem.  Duties  and  responsibilities  press  upon  the  edu¬ 
cated  man  now  as  never  before.  Complex  social  and  political  rela¬ 
tions  present  everywhere  questions  that  he  must  answer,  and  bring 
crises  where  he  must  lead  in  action,  or  take  rank  with  his  inferiors. 
The  study  of  Latin  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Unless  it  aids  the 
fitting  for  real  life  in  something  besides  discipline  and  culture  of 
mind,  unless  it  adds  to  these,  knowledge  of  practical  value  and  at  the 
same  time  aids  in  the  development  of  true  manhood,  it  partially  fails 
as  a  means  of  education.  The  question  should  be  ever  upon  the  lips. 
What  useful  lessons  are  to  be  drawn  from  this.^  Especially  should 
Roman  history  be  made  to  throw  light  on  the  questions  of  the  day. 
Early  in  the  course  it  ought  to  be  taken  up,  not  as  a  mere  compilation 
of  facts,  nor  as  a  poem  of  brilliant  deeds  and  scenes,  but  as  a  working- 
out  of  the  principles  of  social  and  political  organizations,  of  human 
progress.  The  land  question  that  agitates  luigland  and  Ireland, — 
was  it  not  for  centuries  the  great  underlying  question  in  Roman 
politics  ?  Rut  lack  of  space  forbids  further  illustration. 

The  collegiate  Latin  course  ought  to  give  a  practical  mastery  of 
the  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  jjresent  the  full  significance  of 
the  Roman  civilization  in  all  its  phases.  It  will  thus  fit  for  real  life, 
in  a  narrower  sense,  by  training  in  right  thinking  and  in  imj)arting 
practical  knowledge.  Rut  it  will  also  strengthen  the  character  by 
implanting  those  principles  of  life  and  action  which  are  eternal,  and 
as  applicable  now  as  two  thousand  years  ago;  by  revealing  the  errors 
of  the  past,  and  by  instilling  an  appreciation  of  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  noble  wherever  found.  As  an  eminent  writer  has  said,  “We 
would  have  men  explore  antiquity,  not  to  bury  themselves  in  its  dust, 
but  to  learn  its  spirit,  and  so  to  commune  with  its  superior  minds  as 
to  accumulate  on  the  present  age  the  influence  of  whatever  was  great 
and  wdse  in  former  times.” 
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THE  DELS  ARTE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EXPRESSION. 

BY  MOSES  TRUE  BROWN,  BOSTON. 

One  day,  more  years  now  than  I  care  to  be  accurate  about, 
my  teacher,  William  Russell,  the  elocutionist  (known  to  many  as 
the  elder  Russell),  opened  before  my  eyes  a  rare  old  volume,  dis¬ 
closing  a  full-page  picture  of  an  orator,  standing,  to  all  appearance, 
inside  a  globe,  and  pointing  with  extended  arm  toward  some  letters 
(r.,  obi.,  u.,  right,  oblique,  upward)  inseribed  upon  the  inner  periphery 
of  the  projected  globe. 

The  teacher  said;  “This  is ‘Austin’s  Chironomia,’  and  here  you 
will  find  the  best  treatment  extant  of  the  subject  of  gesture.”  I 
attached  little  meaning  to  the  picture  then,  and  I  have  since  found 
reason  to  believe  that  neither  my  eminent  teacher  nor  the  author  of 
the  rare  volume  found  any  deeper  significance  in  that  pictured  globe, 
inside  which  stood  the  orator  as  in  a  cage,  than  a  convenient  way  of 
teaching  the  technique  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  gesture. 

Some  years  later,  I  was  reading  in  an  idle  mood  Victor  Hugo’s 
Toilers  of  the  Sea,  when  a  significant  sentence  of  the  great  French 
writer  flashed  a  correspondence  into  my  mind  that  had  never  occurred 
to  me.  The  sentence  read  : 

“  Man  stands  on  one  globe  and  bears  another  upon  his  shoulders." 

Are  all  gestures,  I  rejleeted,  rooted  in  correspondenees  between  this 
material  appearanee,  our  objeetive  sphere,  and  our  subjective  relations 
to  this  appearance  I 

Later  on  I  read  from  some  manuscript  pages  of  the  great  teacher 
of  expression,  Delsarte,  that  had  somehow  come  into  the  possession 
of  Prof.  Lewis  B.  M unroe,  of  Boston,  an  analysis  of  the  human  face. 
I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  present  a  few  sentences  that  im¬ 
pressed  me ; 

1.  It  is  through  the  eye  that  we  inhabit  space.  We  gravitate  to 
the  earth  through  the  feet ;  toward  persons  through  the  torso  ;  to  the 
universe  through  the  eye. 

2.  There  are  three  planes  of  vision  :  The  plane  of  the  superior  ;  the 
plane  of  equality  ;  and  the  plane  of  the  inferior.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
zones  of  our  visible  hemisphere.  Each  zone  is  most  significant  in  ex¬ 
pression.  Man  alone  surveys  the  three  zones.  The  animal,  bound  by 
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instinct,  and  with  no  conscious  center,  takes  no  note  of  the  plane  of 
the  superior.  Hence  this  profound  law  of  gesture  written  in  organ¬ 
isms.  Animal  radiations  are  downward.  Human  radiations  arc  up¬ 
ward  and  outward. 

3.  If  an  idea  leads  you,  the  eye  moves  ui)ward  ;  as  you  gain  the 
idea,  the  eye  tends  downward. 

4.  The  phenomena  of  the  imagination  are  in  the  spaces  ot  the 
imagination. 

5.  The  line  of  the  horizon  bounds  the  zone  of  the  positive  ami 
negative  emotions. 

The  zone  of  the  positive  extends  from  this  line  through  ninety 
degrees  to  the  zenith. 

The  zone  of  the  negative,  from  this  line,  through  ninety  degrees, 
to  the  nadir. 

6.  Thus,  too.  the  hemisphere  from  zenith  to  nadir,  'which  wc  face, 
is  positive  in  significance.  The  hemisphere  at  our  back  is  negative. 

7.  And  now  note :  The  angles  formed  by  the  projected  arm  and 
torso  have  absolute  significance  in  gesture.  Ascending  angles  mark 
degrees  of  certainty  or  affirmation  ;  and  descending  angles  mark 
degrees  of  doubt  or  negation. 

So  the  Abbe  Delaumosne,  pupil  of  Delsarte,  wrote,  in  fine  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  inner  significance  of  these  laws,  these  rare  sentences: 
“  E.xaltation  uses  the  gestures  of  a  circle,  making  lines  higher  and 
broader  as  the  object  is  more  exalted.  For  God  there  is  no  circle. 
There  can  be  none.  Our  concept  outlines  a  portion  of  an  immense 
circle,  of  which  we  can  touch  but  a  single  point.  This  point,  upon 
the  inner  periphery,  we  touch  with  a  gesture  of  the  eye.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  finish  the  infinite  sweep,  and  we  retrace  our  steps." 

Now,  let  us  return  to  that  sentence  of  Hugo,  in  quest  of  some  of 
the  correspondences  which  it  suggests.  '•"Man  stands  upon  one  globe, 
and  bears  another  upon  his  shoulders." 

The  globe  upon  which  we  stand  is  the  world  our  senses  have  built 
for  us.  It  is  the  objective  world  of  the  mental  philosopher.  A  world 
of  matter,  made  known  to  us  through  five  special  organs  of  sense, 
grouped  in  close  proximity  to  the  central  mass  of  organic  nerve-sub¬ 
stance, — the  brain. 

Now,  the  testimony,  continual  and  persistent,  of  these  organs  of 
sense  would  be  absolutely  final  (did  not  we  correct  their  averment 
through  science)  that  we  stand  at  the  center  of  a  limited  and  fixed 
plane,  with  an  arch  of  crystal  above  and  shutting  down  upon  us. 

We  are  at  the  center,  and  refer  of  necessity  to  all  things  as  here  or 
there,  from  the  center  where  we  stand.  These  sense-relations  remain 
real  with  the  savage  and  the  civilized  child,  and  in  our  every-day  talk 
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we  revert  to  that  early  morn  of  the  race  when  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  were  the  greater  and  the  lesser  lights,  made  to  rule  the  day  and 
night  of  the  greater  earth,  called  out  of  chaos. 

This  is  the  globe  upon  xvhieh  man  stands.  But  the  globe  he  bears 
upon  his  shoulders,  what  of  that  It  is  a  world  inexorably  bound  to 
matter ;  and  yet  not  of  it.  The  world  of  concepts ;  images  of  the 
actual ;  pictures  of  the  real ;  projected  in  some  way  that  modern 
science  is  yet  unable  to  explain,  from  the  convoluted  hemispheres  of 
the  brain,  every  picture  being  some  kaleidoscope  ;r-presentation  of* 
the  forms,  changes,  and  interactions  of  matter. 

This  is  the  xvorld  man  bears  upon  his  shoulders.  So  much  for  the 
suggested  corrcsj^ondcnces  of  Hugo’s  aphoristic  sentence.  And  now 
the  significance  of  Austin’s  caged  orator  becomes  apparent,  standing 
inside  a  globe  with  its  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  (copied  so  faith¬ 
fully,  and  so  absurdly,  by  cv'cry  writer  on  gesture  since  Austin,  as  a 
part  of  a  wooden  technique,  calculated  to  disgust  the  student  at  the 
outset). 

Read  between  the  lines  and  this  encircled  sphere  and  its  orator  are 
illumined  !  Think  a  moment !  Is  it  nothing  that  this  dome  of  the 
sky  has  impressed  its  form  upon  you  since  childhood  Nothing  that, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  you  have  always  seen  the  white 
sails  slide  down  the  slope  of  the  sea.^  Is  there  no  significance  in  the 
blue  curves  of  the  distant  mountains.^  None  that  when  Michael 
Angelo  would  make  visible  human  aspiration,  he  threw  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter’s  against  the  sky }  None  in  this  human  sphere,  the  brain- 
case  with  its  inclosed  hemispheres  of  organic  thought-substance } 

Ah  !  I  suspect  it  would  be  found,  could  we  push  inference,  the  eye 
of  the  mind,  far  enough,  that  all  our  gestures  root  themselves  in  the 
soil  of  correspondence  and  relation. 

Reason  as  we  may,  our  every-day  talk  and  gesture  betray  us.  VVe 
are,  in  vernacular,  and  at  root,  disciples  of  Ptolemy.  With  us  the 
sun  rises  and  sets,  and  the  moon  is  larger  than  the  day-star.  The 
heavens  are  the  heaved  up,  the  hells  the  heaved  down !  Whatever 
may  happen  as  scientific  verity,  the  time  will  never  come  in  art  when 
the  Hades  of  our  New  Version  will  not  be  real  to  the  galleries  at  the 
theater ;  and  the  applause  deafening,  when  the  vociferous  tragedian, 
armed  with  stage-sword  and  buckler,  cries  as  he  stabs :  “  Down,  down 
to  hell,  and  say  I  sent  thee  there  !  ” 

Thus  ever  and  ahvays  exists  for  us  a  material  or  objeetive  hemi- 
sphete.  We  are  at  its  eenter ;  and  refer  to  all  objeets  as  filling  its 
spaees,  or  as  outlined,  against  its  periphery  ! 

And  now,  note,  by  inexorable  law  and  by  a  subtle  chemistry  hwhic 
we  may  never  fathom,  the  great  knot  of  nerve-substanee  that  fills  the 
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skull  projects  just  such  another  hemisphere  with  periphery,  spaces,  and 
objects. 

And  in  all  the  universe,  for  us,  there  can  be  but  two  classes  of 
objects :  (i)  Objects  in  real,  and  (2)  objects  in  ideal.  So,  I  think,  it 
now  appears  that  Hugo  wrote  a  profound  sentence  when  he  wrote, 
“  Man  stands  upon  one  globe  and  bears  another  on  his  shoulders,” 
and  that  Austin’s  globe,  with  its  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
with  its  caged  orator  inside,  ceases  to  be  meaningless ;  and  that  we 
may  deduce  from  our  consideration  of  the  correspondence  and  relation 
existing  between  the  inner  and  the  outer,  these  three  laws  of  gesture, 
as  applied  to  objects  filling  the  spaces  of  two  worlds  : 

1.  All  our  lines  of  gesture  must  have  reference  to  a  projected  hemi¬ 
sphere,  cither  an  objective  or  subjective  apparition. 

2.  That  the  gestures  that  refer  to  objects,  filling  these  spaces,  will 
be  identical. 

3.  That  each  line  of  gesture  is  a  radial  line,  from  the  ce titer  where 
stands  the  speaker:  and  will  have  the  three  technical  elements  of  direc¬ 
tion,  place,  and  extension. 

This  is  the  rationale  of  Austin’s  technique  of  gesture  as  developed 
in  “  The  Chironomia.”  Along  this  well-worn  track  have  all  our 
teachers  of  expression  traveled  until  Delsarte  led  the  advance  into 
new  and  hitherto  unexplored  territory. 

You  may  judge  how  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  must  be  my 
presentation  of  Delsarte,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  able,  before 
my  classes,  to  cover  by  twelve  carefully  written  lectures  only  the 
general  expressions  of  the  organism.  I  shall  consider  myself  fortunate, 
therefore,  if  I  may  be  able  to  touch  a  few  points  along  the  line  of  his 
discovery  with  a  fair  degree  of  clearness. 

Delsarte  accepted  the  deduction  of  his  distinguished  countryman. 
Cousin,  that  expression  is  the  common  measure  of  all  the  fine  arts. 
So  he  sought  for  the  laws  of  human  expression  in  the  manifestations 
which  accompany  this  mysterious  union  of  a  material  body  and  a 
spiritual  essence.  The  philosophy  of  expression,  he  said,  is  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  manifestation. 

He  announced  that  his  philosophy,  in  its  broadest  sen.se,  covered 
the  manifestations  of  the  Infinite  as  revealed  in  the  Universe,  and  in 
its  restricted  sense  the  manifestations  of  man  as  rev'ealed  through 
the  body  ;  so  his  definition  of  expression  is  a  fine  comment  upon  his 
philosophy.  He  says  :  '"Expression  is  the  inner  essence  or  soul,  reveal¬ 
ing  itself  through  the  outer  substance  or  body.”  Sec  with  what  Ic.fty 
phrase  he  embodies  his  conception  of  all  that  is,  of  the  Cosmos ! 
There  are  two  subsistences,  of  whose  reality  man  is  con.scious,  and 
whose  recorded  phenomena  make  the  sum  of  that  knowledge  which 
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we  call  science.  These  subsistences  are  (i)  Matter,  (2)  Mind,  Spirit, 
or  Soul.  Nothing  exists  or  can  exist,  so  far  as  we  know  or  can  think, 
that  is  not  one  or  the  other  of  these  subsistences.  They  are  the 
universal  whole. 

There  are  two  grand  words  that  we  speak  when  we  would  cover 
with  a  name  the  aggregate  of  matter  and  the  aggregate  of  soul. 
These  words  are  the  Universe,  and  God!  Our  concept  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  is  of  matter ;  fixed  in  form  ;  occupying  space ;  held  by  law. 
And  our  concept  of  God  is  of  spirit ;  in  forming  soul ;  sustaining 
power;  animating  center;  and  pervading  presence;  of  the  Universe. 
All  masses  of  matter  are  globes,  both  the  infinitely  great  and  the 
infinitely  small,  and  are  in  never-ceasing  motion. 

Finally,  Delsarte  sums  up  his  sublime  conception  in  a  profound 
law :  The  mysteries  of  God  are  revealed  in  space  and  time,  through 
form  and  motion.  They  are  concentrated  in  rhythm,  which  is  vibration 
or  swing  of  matter  in  space  and  time.* 

Now,  from  the  broad,  the  general,  the  universal,  note  how  Delsarte 
descends  to  the  restricted,  the  particular,  the  immediate ;  to  man,  the 
finite  image  and  reflection  of  Cosmos ;  the  most  considerable  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  our  earth.  Man,  as  we  find  him  on  this  earth,  is  both  matter 
and  soul.  He  is  the  apex  of  developed  matter,  and  the  summit  of 
all  earthly  manifestations  of  soul. 

This  union  of  matter  and  soul  in  form  we  recognize  as  the  organ¬ 
ism.  And  man  thus  organized  is,  from  the  necessity  of  his  being,  a 
creature  of  time,  space,  and  motion.  And  as  an  organism  he  is,  of 
necessity,  limited  or  restricted,  because  he  exists  under  certain  fixed 
relations  which  he  is  powerless  to  change. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Delsarte’s  ‘‘  Trinity  of  Restriction.”  They 
might  be  illustrated  by  the  successive  lines  of  the  triangle,  thus  : 


Motion. 


Time  is  an  unavoidable  condition  of  being.  Once  man  was  not  on 
the  earth  as  apparition  or  manifestation.  Then  he  became.  (It  has 
past.)  He  is  now.  (It  is  present.)  He  will  be...ah  ! 

Space. — It  holds  all  existences,  small,  great,  greatest.  It  holds 
man  ;  where  can  he  go  out  of  space  ? 

*  How  inevitablj’  these  far-reaching  propositions  of  Delsarte  recall  Goethe’s  contempt¬ 
uous  query  of  those  who  would  limit  God  and  the  Universe  I 

What  were  a  God  that  only  impinges  externally  the  Universe,  and  turns  the  Cosmos, 
in  a  circle,  upon  his  finger  .> 
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Motion  is  force  expending  itself.  He  is  acted  upon  by  matter  in 
vibration.  Vibration  of  the  conscious  self  is  feeling.  I  see,  I  hear, 
I  taste,  I  smell,  I  feel,  translated  in  terms  of  matter,  mean  I  vibrate, 
1  am  set  in  motion  ! 

And  thus  we  find  man  on  this  earth  conditioned  as  a  union  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  soul ;  limited  by  space  and  time,  acted  upon  by,  and  reacting 
against,  matter ! 

If,  at  this  point,  some  one  of  my  readers  should  be  moved  to  ex¬ 
claim  that  this  is  the  thought  of  the  transcendental  school  of 
psychology,  of  St.  Hilaire,  Oken,  Goethe,  of  Swedenborg  and  of 
Lavater, — if  he  should  think  he  detects  the  terminology  of  the  mystic 
Hegel  in  Delsarte’s  Trinities,  let  him  not  be  alarmed;  for,  whatever 
may  have  been  Delsarte’s  metaphysics,  he  founded  his  science  upon 
observed  manifestations.  Hew’as  as  inexorable  that  every  hypothesis 
be  confronted  by  facts,  as  was  Darwin,  or  is  to-day  Huxley,  Spencer, 
or  Tyndall.  With  him,  as  with  them,  his  method  was  what  is  now 
known  as  “  the  scientific  method."  First  observation,  then  experi¬ 
ment  and  comparison,  and  finally  verified  hypothesis  formulated  as  Uno. 

And  it  is  a  literal  truth  that  his  note-books  were  filled  with  jottings 
of  scores  of  keen  observations,  of  how  people  about  him  acted,  under 
the  sway  of  varying  excitements  and  passions. 

Take,  for  e.xample,  such  generalizations  as  these : 

1.  If  I  am  called  as  confessor  to  the  death-bed,  and  the  dying  man 
raises  his  hands  to  pray  ;  if  the  thumb  falls  iuioard,  I  know  that  he 
is  already  struck  by  death  ! 

2.  I  am  out  walking,  and  approach  a  friend,  who  is  thinking  deeply  ; 
he  greets  me  with  a  smile  ;  and  after  he  has  passed  me,  he  smiles  on 
until  a  new  idea  changes  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

3.  I  go  to  church  and  hear  the  preacher  shouting.  His  audience 
are  asleep.  Let  him  be  still :  they  will  aioake  and  listen. 

4.  If  I  fold  my  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  a  question,  my  in¬ 
quiry  becomes  a  menace. 

5.  The  eye  has  but  two  expressions.  It  is  (i)  attentive.  It  looks 
at.  It  is  (2)  intentive.  It  looks  in.  Delsarte  is  in  strict  accord 
here  with  Shakespeare.  The  muscles  of  the  face  coordinate  with  the 
otherwise  expressionless  eye,  and  so,  “  lend  the  eye  its  terrible  as¬ 
pect,”  in  extreme  passion. 

6.  A  man  used  to  command,  threatens  by  a  gesture  of  the  head 
from  back,  forward.  If  consciously  weak,  from  forward,  backward. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed.  We  were 
about  to  consider  Delsarte’s  Trinity  of  the  Being.  Analyzing  the  soul 
from  the  stand-point  of  manifestation.  Delsarte  taught  three  states 
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of  the  being,  distinct  in  action  or  manifestation,  but  coexistent  in  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Every  gesture,  then,  has  its  reason  to  be.  It  must  disclose  the 
side  of  the  being  from  which  it  springs.  Inner  states  become  known 
through  outer  manifestations.  Hence  these  words  of  Delsarte  are 
full  of  meaning:  Strengthen  the  center  and  you  zutll  have  freedom  at 
the  snifaee.  The  body  is  the  servant  of  the  soul.  More  than  that, 
no  soul  has  ever  been  seen,  or  can  be  seen,  separated  from  body. 
In  manifestation  they  are  one.  To  strengthen  this  unity,  to  develop 
harmony  of  the  outer  and  inner,  so  that  there  be  no  cross-purposes, 
is  manifestly  man’s  work  on  this  earth.  Remember  Goethe’s  words 
which  he  grandly  applies  to  the  Cosmos  : 

N.iught  is  outer.  Naught  is  inner; 

For  the  inner  is  the  outer.” 

All  has  birth  from  the  inner  vital  unity;  the  manifold  must  arise 
from  the  one,  not  the  one  from  the  manifold.  In  his  essence,  man  re¬ 
veals  himself  as  threefold : 

1.  He  is  Vital,  Sensitive,  Physical.  Through  this  part  of  his  na¬ 
ture  he  manifests  the  phenomena  of  animal  or  organic  life. 

2.  Jle  is  Mental,  Intellectual,  Reflective.  Throngh  this  part  of 
his  nature  he  manifests  the  phenomena  of  intelligence.  He  thinks, 
reflects,  reasons. 

3.  He  is  Moral,  Affectional,  Spiritual.  Through  this  part  of  his 
nature  he  manifests  the  phenomena  of  the  affections  and  of  con¬ 
science.  He  loves  kith  and  kin,  family,  friends,  and  neighbors,  his 
country,  justice  and  right,  his  liberty,  and  God  whom  he  worships. 

These  are  three  states  of  one  being ;  three  sides  of  the  same 
prism  ;  three  currents  of  the  same  outflow  ;  three  rays  of  one  beam 
of  light.  Neither  state  e.xists  independent  of  the  others.  You  may 
separate  the  terms,  you  cannot  separate  the  essence.  Nor  can  you 
know  the  essence  e.xcept  through  its  manifestations. 

Now,  the  e.xpression  of  these  three  states  of  the  being  are  made 
through  the  organism,  which  is  divided  for  this  purpose  into  three 
divisions;  (i)  The  Head;  (2)  The  Torso  ;  (3)  The  Limbs. 

These  are  the  agents  of  expression.  These  agents  express  the 
inner.  Each  agent  has  its  normal  language.  Thus  the  head,  by  its 
form  and  gestures,  translates  our  mental  states.  The  torso,  by  its 
gestures,  translates  the  moral  side  of  the  being  ;  and  the  limbs  show 
the  activities  of  the  vital. 

To  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  body  Delsarte  gave  nine  primary 
forms  of  gesture.  So  each  agent  has  nine  primary  gestures.  He 
further  subdivides  these  divisions.  Thus  of  the  head  there  are  the 
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divisions,  first  of  skull  and  face,  and  then  of  eye,  nose,  mouth,  chin. 
So  of  the  arm  there  are  the  divisions  of  arm  and  forearm,  and  sub¬ 
division  of  shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist  as  centres  of  motion,  and  fur¬ 
ther  of  the  hand  to  show  the  language  of  its  parts  in  gesture. 

Delsarte  formulated  nine  laws  governing  the  manifestations  of  the 
organism.  His  statement  of  these  laws  is  convincing.  The  law,  as 
stated,  carries  its  own  comment.  “  This  is  true,”  says  the  delighted 
student ;  “  I  wonder  I  had  not  thought  of  it  before  !  ”  And  so,  with 
wonderful  clearness  of  statement,  Delsarte  has  given  thorough  analysis 
of  the  organism  and  its  parts.  And  this  analysis,  to  the  thoughtful 
student,  will  become  a  new  philosophy,  and  clothe  with  real  living 
flesh  the  dry  bones  of  that  wearisome  skeleton  of  detail  and  tech¬ 
nique,  which  we  call  our  elocution. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  congratulate  our  learned  bodies  of  educators 
that  Francois  Delsarte  has  given  the  world  what  he  was  delighted  to 
call  “The  Science  of  E.xpressive  Man,”  and  that,  if  there  were  no 
other  merit  in  his  work,  he  has  set  forth  with  such  remarkable  force 
and  convincing  clearness  the  great  central  truth,  much  in  need  of 
emphasis  in  these  days  of  material  advance,  of  the  imuianciice  of  the 
essence  or  soul  in  all  manifestations,  whether  of  the  infinitely  great  in 
the  Universe,  or  the  infinitely  small  in  the  atoms  of  a  molecule. 
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BY  MISS  CARRIE  B.  SHARPE,  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA. 

In  order  to  do  any  work  well  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  definite  aim, 
to  keep  the  desired  end  in  view,  and  intelligently  to  direct  every 
effort  toward  its  attainment. 

When  an  architect  would  plan  a  ship  he  must  know  upon  what 
waters  it  is  to  sail,  what  burden  it  is  to  bear,  and  what  speed  it  should 
make,  and  must  understand  how  to  plan  a  vessel  which  shall  meet 
these  requirements.  Nor  is  it  less  important  that  the  master-builder 
should  understand  the  plan,  and  know  how  to  direct  each  workman 
under  him,  so  that  when  all  is  finished  the  conception  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  shall  have  become  a  living  reality.  Just  as  truly  should  we  who 
work  with  mind  instead  of  matter  have  a  definite  aim,  toward  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  which  every  energy  should  be  bent.  Have  we  such 
an  aim  ? 

That  education  is  indispensable  to  the  life  of  a  Republic  is  an  in¬ 
disputable  fact ;  that  public  schools  are  the  best-known  instruments 
for  securing  this  education  to  the  masses,  is  clearly  proven  by  the 
liberal  spirit  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  shown  to¬ 
ward  taxation  for  this  purpose.  Though  the  second  table  of  “  The 
Law  ”  is  contained  in  the  commandment,  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,”  no  one  supposes  this  to  be  the  reason  the  rich 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  these  public  schools ;  but 
rather  is  it  because  universal  suffrage  is  based  upon  intelligent  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  the  only  hope  of  the  continuance  of  the  government, 
with  its  protection  of  life  and  property,  lies  in  securing  this  in¬ 
telligence. 

So  far  all  agree,  but  who  can  tell  what  should  be  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  education  the  government  should  provide,  and  what 
should  be  the  results  by  which  we  may  measure  our  work  and  judge 
of  its  worth  Can  the  politician  who  grows  eloquent  over  the  public 
schools  as  the  “corner-stone  of  our  Republic,”  or  the  legislators  and 
the  “hope  of  our  country,”  by  whose  action  they  are  maintained,  tell 
what  is  their  proper  place  among  American  institutions  ?  Have  the 
educators,  who  are  the  architects,  or  the  teachers,  who  are  the  ivork- 
men,  a  clearly-defined  aim  toward  the  accomplishment  of  which  all 
their  work  is  directed  f 
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One  class  calls  the  school  a  failure,  because  in  spite  of  the  thousands 
of  school-houses  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  land  there  is  so 
large  a  percentage  of  illiteracy ;  and  another  class,  the  name  of  whose 
leader  is  familiar  to  all  educators,  calls  them  a  failure  because  crime 
and  vice  are  not  put  away  from  our  midst.  Others  teach  that  the 
public  schools  have  to  do  with  the  intellectual  only  ;  that  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  literature,  science  and  art  should  be  pushed  as 
far  as  possible,  but  that  it  is  no  part  of  their  province  to  teach  the 
child  his  duty  to  God  or  to  his  fellow-man.  Truthfulness,  honesty, 
patriotism,  obedience  to  law,  self-respect,  and  respect  to  others  are 
e.xpected  to  grow  spontaneously,  or  be  cultivated  elsewhere.  And 
others  still  claim  that  only  the  merest  rudiments  of  an  education 
shall  be  given  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  “  Education,”  say  they, 
“  is  depriving  us  of  American  laborers,  and  compelling  us  to  import 
all  our  artizans,  while  American  youths  become  petty  politicians  or 
second  rate  professional  men.” 

He  who  holds  the  public  schools  responsible  for  the  illiteracy  and 
crime  which  abound  has  failed  to  remember  the  thousands  of  immi¬ 
grants  of  every  nationality  who  are  annually  landing  upon  our  shores, 
many  of  wdiom  are  from  the  lowest  grades  of  society  ;  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  but  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  United  States  are 
in  attendance  upon  these  public  schools.  Two-thirds  of  the  other 
fifty  per  cent,  are  being  educated  in  schools  opposed  to  republican  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  the  remainder  getting  their  education  upon  the  streets 
of  our  cities. 

Surely,  under  these  circumstances,  the  public  schools  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  either  crime  or  illiteracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that,  since  ours  is  a  Christian  country, 
acknowledging  God  as  the  author  of  our  prosperity  and  the  giver  of 
all  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  our  children  should  be  taught  to  reverence 
Him  and  honor  His  law.  How  inconsistent  to  j)roclaim  upon  our 
coin,  “  In  God  we  trust,”  and  forbid  our  children  to  be  taught  their 
dependence  upon  Him  ! 

Since  our  government  makes  the  school-age  extend  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years  (longer  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world), 
surely  those  who  would  limit  the  work  to  teaching  the  masses  to  read 
and  write  must  be  mistaken. 

On  the  one  hand,  far  too  much  is  demanded  ;  on  the  other,  far  too 
little.  Somewhere  between  these  extremes  lies  the  work  of  the 
public  schools.  Since  the  State  undertakes  the  process  of  education 
and  provides  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  the  primary  object  of 
these  schools  must  be  to  make  citizens,— citizens  of  our  American 
Republic  in  this  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Our  “  Ship  of  State  ”  is  built,  but  she  is  still  taking  on  cargo, 
which  must  be  properly  stowed  to  preserve  her  equilibrium  ;  and  the 
ocean  over  which  she  sails  is  an  unexplored  one,  full  of  unexpected 
rocks,  and  subject  to  unlooked  for  storms ;  and  “  the  children  of  to¬ 
day,”  who  “  will  be  the  architects  of  our  country’s  destiny  in  1900,” 
must  be  molded  and  trained  into  citizens,  possessing  powers  of  mind 
and  conscience  sufficient  to  guide  this  “  Union  strong  and  great,” 
so  that, — 

“In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest’s  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore,” — 

her  beauty  and  efficiency  shall  be  retained. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  no  such  great  movement  of  popu¬ 
lation  as  the  one  now  in  progress  to  this  country,  except  that  which 
flowed  into  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  north,  causing  its  decay  and 
death.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  immigration,  in 
thirty  years  these  foreigners,  with  their  children,  will  equal  our  entire 
population.  A  large  number  of  them  will  go  to  the  hitherto  un¬ 
peopled  regions  of  the  far  West,  to  build  cities  and  create  industries 
for  themselves  ;  but  many  of  them  will  remain  in  our  older  cities,  to 
be  used  by  unprincipled  politicians  in  controlling  the  ballot-box,  and 
all  will  bring  with  them  ideas  of  life  wholly  at  variance  with  repub¬ 
lican  institutions. 

Our  only  hope  of  maintaining  our  distinctive  nationality  lies  in 
assimilating  the  better  class  of  those  foreigners  to  American  life, 
and  controlling  the  vicious  classes.  Who  shall  do  this  great  work } 
Our  chief  dependence  must  be  upon  the  small  army  of  school-chil¬ 
dren, — small  in  view  of  the  great  forces  against  which  they  must  con¬ 
tend  ;  yet,  if  they  are  men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  integrity, 
they  shall  win  the  battle. 

The  centralization  of  capital,  with  the  opposition  to  it  from  trades- 
unions  and  communists,  presents  a  difficulty  which  these  children 
must  have  wisdom  to  adjust  properly,  or  upon  this  rock  our  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  wrecked.  The  lack  of  American  laborers  is  due  to  the 
fact,  not  that  our  schools  unlit  its  pupils  for  labor,  but  that  our  country 
is  in  that  state  of  transition  which  makes  it  difficult  for  her  children 
to  become  expert  artizans.  The  day  of  apprentices  has  passed,  and 
skilled  labor  is  demanded,  while,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  means  have 
been  provided  by  which  these  children  can  acquire  this  skill.  Schools 
of  manual  labor  have  been  proposed  as  a  remedy,  but  to  establish 
such  schools,  and  make  them  effective,  will  require  great  wisdom 
and  tact. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  wonderful  development  in  every  branch  of  art 
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and  science ;  new  industries  are  opening  and  new  rosources  develop¬ 
ing  day  by  day  ;  old  things  are  passing  away,  and  all  things  are  be¬ 
coming  new  with  almost  panoramic  swiftness.  No  wonder  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  school-system  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Looking  back  over  the  radical  changes  that  have  been 
wrought  in  American  life  and  thought  since  the  present  century  was 
ushered  in,  and  forward  to  those  that  are  likely  to  take  place  before 
its  close,  we  are  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  these  many  changes, 
the  great  need  of  our  country  is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  intelligent, 
honest,  patriotic,  law-abiding.  God-fearing  men  and  women,  and  that 
our  work  is  to  do  our  utmost  to  help  the  school-children  to  become 
such  citizens. 

How  are  we  doing  this  work  We  have  an  admirable  system  of 
public  instruction,  so  perfect  in  its  mechanical  workings,  and  so  gen¬ 
erously  supported,  that,  by  means  of  it,  we  have  been  able  to  plant 
school-houses  almost  within  sight  of  every  farm-house  in  the  land, 
and  to  give  to  the  teachers  in  them  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods  ;  but,  alas  !  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 

Looking  over  an  educational  journal,  a  short  time  since,  I  noticed 
the  following  from  a  city  superintendent  :  “The  whole  country  is  in 
a  fever  of  hot  discussion  by  zealous  school-men  over  little  points  of 
difference  in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  none  of  them  of 
the  slightest  importance  to  the  boy  who  isn’t  in  school,”  and  that  is 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  for,  while  our  government  makes  abun¬ 
dant  provision  for  the  education  of  her  children,  she  does  not  compel 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges.  In  very  few  of  the 
States  have  the  school  authorities  any  legal  right  to  compel  attend¬ 
ance,  or  to  enforce  the  obedience  of  those  who  do  attend.  This  is 
one  reason  why  so  small  a  percentage  of  those  who  enter  school  re¬ 
main  to  complete  the  course.  Parents  of  bad  children  do  not  control 
them,  the  school  authorities  dare  not ;  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  peace  in 
school,  and  the  lack  of  power  to  keep  peace  while  they  are  there, 
these  vicious  children  are  allowed  to  leave  school  and  make  the  hood¬ 
lums  of  our  western  cities.  Their  loss  is  again  to  the  school,  but  a 
real  loss  to  the  government,  as  these  are  the  very  children  whom  the 
government  must  take  care  of  in  its  prisons  and  asylums,  if  it  does 
not  retain  them  in  its  schools.  The  article  above  referred  to  closes 
with,  “  P'irst  get  the  children  into  school,  and  then  you  can  work  up 
the  best  way  to  handle  them.”  T rue,  but  not  by  discussing  “  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline.”  These  discussions  and  their  out¬ 
growth  have  built  up  barriers  which  prevent  the  attainment  of  the 
very  end  sought.  The  object  of  them  all  is  to  make  education 
thorough  and  practical,  and  the  result  is  exactly  opposite. 
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A  clipping  from  one  of  these  late  discussions  says:  “The  attain¬ 
ment  of  real  mental  power,  and  not  high-class  standing,  should  be 
the  incentive  to  study  ;  ”  but  this  is  an  utter  impossibility  in  most  of 
our  city  schools,  because  there  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  for  real  independent  study,  and  because  both  teacher 
and  pupils  are  bound  by  a  system  of  marking,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  is  the  controlling  force  in  the  school-room. 
So  many  are  the  recitations  and  exercises  which  must  be  put  into 
each  day’s  work,  that  it  requires  sore  puzzling  of  brains  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  make  a  programme  which  shall  include  them  all, 
even  though  the  shortest  time  possible  be  given  to  each  subject.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  “  gone  over  ”  in  each  is 
so  extensive  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  more  in  each  day’s 
lesson  than  the  average  child  is  able  to  digest,  leaving  the  dull  pupil 
no  chance  whatever ;  and  since  the  teacher’s  reputation  and  the 
child’s  promotion  depend  upon  the  marks  obtained  from  the  recita¬ 
tions,  these  marks  become  the  object  sought.  Why  has  this  con¬ 
dition  of  things  been  permitted  to  grow  up  and  remain.^  Simply  be¬ 
cause  the  school-men,  who  discuss  these  questions,  decide  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  draw  plans  for  doing  it,  in  their  offices,  with  no  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  school-room  ;  and  those  who  do  the  work  have 
no  voice  in  the  what  or  how  viueh  they  shall  teach,  and  very  little  in 
the  hoiu  they  shall  teach  it.  In  the  smaller  towns  the  gulf  between 
the  controlling  power  and  the  working-force  is  not  as  wide  as  in 
large  cities,  and  for  this  reason,  while  they  are  deprived  of  many  of 
the  advantages  of  their  city  cousins,  they  are  able  to  make  stronger 
scholars. 

The  city  superintendent  sits  in  his  office  and  very  carefully  ar¬ 
ranges  his  “  course  of  study,”  making  it  cover  all  the  subjects  educa¬ 
tors  have  deemed  necessary  to  fit  the  children  for  citizenship.  From 
the  variety  of  methods  for  presenting  these  subjects  he  selects  the 
most  approved.  Perhaps  the  text-book  is  banished  from  the  teacher’s 
desk,  that  she  may  not  be  a  hearer  of  lessons  only  ;  and  possibly  all 
chairs  are  discarded  from  the  teacher’s  platform,  that  she  may  have 
no  temptation  to  be  lazy.  That  the  superintendent  may  test  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work,  he  orders  frequent  examinations,  by  means 
of  which,  together  with  the  carefully-kept  records  of  the  daily  reci¬ 
tations,  he  is  able  (.^)  to  view  the  results  of  all  this  labor.  If  he  ex¬ 
amines  the  manuscripts  of  the  pupils,  he  is  usually  disgusted,  and 
blames  the  teacher  for  the  failure,  or  goes  over  his  methods  again  as 
they  are  mapped  out  on  paper  before  him  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  is  the  cause  of  these  poor  results ;  and  then  at  the  summer  con 
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ventions  he  will  discuss  these  methods  with  other  superintendents, 
and  these  discussions  will  result  in  new  methods  for  the  ensuing  year. 
In  true  Emersonian  style  they  try,  beginning  at  one  end  one  year,  at 
the  other  the  next,  and  in  the  middle  the  next,  to  see  which  works 
best ;  but,  alas  !  one  is  as  truly  a  failure  as  the  other. 

The  superintendent  is  faithful  in  his  work  and  the  teacher  in  hers  ; 
and  if  this  earnest  seeker  after  truth  had  gone  into  one  of  his  school- 
buildings,  last  winter,  and  watched  the  actual  work  done  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  for  several  successive  weeks,  he  would  have  discovered 
that  the  remedy  is  not  so  much  in  better  methods  as  in  giving  the 
teachers  and  pupils  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  “mental  activity” 
and  intellectual  development.  He  would  have  discovered,  much  to 
his  surprise,  that  the  theory  which  looked  so  promising  upon  paper, 
and  appeared  so  well  calculated  to  stimulate  real  mental  growth,  in 
actual  practice  absolutely  forbids  such  growth,  because  of  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  it,  which  did  not  appear  upon  the  paper.  The 
old  method  of  committing  the  words  of  a  text-book  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  a  new  method  of  cramming  a  mixed  diet  into  the  mind  of 
the  child  by  the  teacher,  allowing  it  no  time  to  digest  ;  hence,  when 
examination-questions,  based  upon  what  they  should  know  if  the 
theory  had  been  realized  in  the  practice,  are  put  to  the  children,  they 
drag  up  from  this  undigested  mixture  odds  and  ends  of  everything 
bearing  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  words  of  the  question,  and 
the  ridiculous  answers  so  frequently  printed  in  educational  journals 
are  the  result.  Poor  children  !  they  are  not  to  blame,  neither  are  the 
teachers  ;  but  the  fault  lies  in  this  divorce  of  theory  and  practice. 

Now,  how  can  we  do  this  work  better  The  first  two  difficulties 
mentioned  must  be  mended  by  legislation,  but  educators  must  be  the 
power  to  move  the  legislators.  In  some  way  the  government  must 
compel  the  attendance  of  these  children  who  are  not  in  school,  and 
must  give  the  school  authorities  power  to  compel  obedience.  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply  corporal  punishment,  but  law  is  necessary 
in  every  community,  and  certainly  so  in  a  community  of  immature 
minds  who  are  in  a  process  of  training  for  law  abiding  citizens.  But 
law,  without  power  to  enforce  it,  is  worse  than  no  law  ;  and  if  the 
school-children  discover  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  authorities 
over  them  to  compel  obedience,  why  should  they  not  feel  that  they 
may  break  over  the  restraints  of  law  everywhere  ?  To  obey  law  and 
have  respect  to  those  in  authority  should  be  taught  in  every  school- 
house  in  our  country,  and  no  one  should  be  in  authority  over  the 
children  who  is  not  worthy  of  this  respect.  While  the  public  schools 
belong  to  the  State,  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  poli- 
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ticians,  and  all  school-officers  and  teachers  should  be  appointed  be¬ 
cause  of  fitness  for  their  work,  and  for  no  other  reason  ;  and  when 
such  teachers  are  secured,  they  should  be  retained  during  a  period  of 
good  behavior,  instead  of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  suspense 
as  to  whether  they  will  be  retained  from  year  to  year. 

Next  comes  the  necessity  of  a  closer  connection  between  con¬ 
trolling  power  and  working  force.  In  cities  large  enough  to 
require  several  buildings,  thus  preventing  the  superintendent’s 
giving  his  personal  attention  to  the  practical  work,  there  should 
be  some  means  devised  by  which  the  real  condition  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  each  school-room  can  be  laid  before  those  who  decide 
what  work  shall  be  done  and  who  shall  do  it.  The  principals 
of  these  various  buildings  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  persons 
to  form  this  connecting  link  ;  for,  standing  between  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  whose  point  of  observation  is  at  too  great  an  eminence  to 
allow  him  to  see  way  down  to  the  little  ones  in  the  baby-room,  and 
the  teacher  whose  horizon  is  shut  in  by  the  narrow  limits  of  one 
grade,  they  watch  the  jirogress  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year, 
and  should  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  character  and  quantity  of  the 
work  each  grade  can  do  ;  but  unfortunately,  in  most  schools,  while 
they  are  held  responsible  for  the  work  done  under  their  supervision, 
they  are  allowed  no  voice  in  deciding  these  questions. 

The  attention  of  educators  should  turn  toward  the  revision  of  the 
course  of  study  with  the  idea,  not  of  seeing  how  much  can  be  added 
to  it,  but  how  much  can  be  spared  from  it,  and  how  that  which  is  re¬ 
tained  can  be  best  adapted  to  cultivate  real  mental  power,  and  put 
the  child  in  the  way  of  obtaining  information  for  himself.  Arith¬ 
metic,  which  has  so  long  reigned  supreme  in  the  school-room,  should 
not  be  dethroned,  but  should  undergo  a  radical  change  as  to  the  luhcn 
and  the  hoiv  much  ?  Its  fundamental  principles,  without  which  no 
man  can  be  successful  in  business,  should  be  taught  during  the  first 
five  years  of  school ;  for,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year,  but  forty  per 
cent,  of  those  who  entered  school  remain,  and  the  sixty  per  cent, 
who  have  left  have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  even  the  rudiments 
of  percentage,  while  their  time  has  been  spent  in  learning  the  science 
of  arithmetic,  or  in  solving  curious  puzzles  in  the  combination  of 
numbers,  all  useful  as  mental  discipline,  or  as  a  preparation  for  higher 
mathematics ;  but  even  to  those  who  remain  to  build  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  so  laboriously  laid,  it  would  be  far  better  if  these  deep  things 
were  left  until  their  minds  were  more  mature. 

Drawing  and  music  arc  two  of  the  innovations  of  the  last  decade 
which  have  proven  themselves  worthy  to  be  retained,  and,  confined 
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within  proper  limits,  do  a  work  for  the  children  which  nothing  else 
can  do  ;  but  the  spelling-book,  that  old-time  servant  with  those  end¬ 
less  columns  of  words,  never  seen  outside  its  covers,  may  well  be 
banished  from  the  six  lower  grades,  at  least  while  the  spelling  in  all 
grades  may  be  far  better  taught  in  connection  with  the  reading-les¬ 
sons  ;  indeed  if  reading  be  exalted  to  its  proper  place,  it  is  possible 
to  dispense  with  all  language-lessons,  object-lessons,  and  science- 
lessons,  and  secure  better  results  than  with  them.  Since  it  is  plainly 
impossible  for  the  school  to  give  the  child  all  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  life  ;  and  since  the  mind,  like  the 
body,  can  grow  and  become  strong  only  by  exercise,  it  is  time  we 
Stopped  cramming  children  and  weakening  their  intellectual  powers 
by  this  process.  Instead  of  trying  to  teach  orally,  or  from  a  primary 
text-book,  a  smattering  of  every  subject  under  the  sun,  let  us  adopt 
the  infinitely  better  plan  of  putting  into  their  hands  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  after  they  go  out  from  school,  by  teaching  them 
how  to  use  those  efficient  instruments  of  education  which  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  all,  in  the  abundance  of  good  literature  which  our  day  affords, 
and  the  daily  newspaper,  which,  after  all,  is  the  real  educator  of  the 
masses.  If,  then,  the  children  are  taught  to  read,  and  a  taste  for 
good  reading  is  cultivated,  they  have  an  “open  sesame  ”  to  any  of  the 
various  paths  of  knowledge  which  lie  spread  out  before  them.  How 
can  we  do  this  ?  Not  by  confining  our  reading  to  the  reading-book, 
which,  nevertheless,  must  be  retained  for  drill-work  in  learning  to 
read,  but  something  fresher  and  more  enticing  is  necessary  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  desire  for  reading.  In  the  average  city  school  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  have  papers  and  magazines  suited  to  their  years, 
and  liothing  gives  them  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  allowed  to  bring 
them  to  school  for  the  teacher’s  use.  If  one  or  more  be  appointed 
each  day  to  select  a  story  and  read  it  to  the  schorjl,  learning  to  read 
will  not  cease  with  the  closing  of  the  school-room  doors,  but  there 
will  be  searching  among  the  papers  and  story-books  after  they  get 
home;  and  those  children  whose  parents  never  thought  of  taking  a 
paper  for  them  will  be  so  urgently  entreated  to  do  so  that  they  will 
yield,  and  an  educator  will  be  admitted  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
family. 

In  the  selection  of  the  story  to  read  in  school  the  child  will  disclose 
his  natural  bent  of  mind,  and  a  faithful  teacher  can  do  much  toward 
directing  it  in  a  healthy  channel,  and  will  find  many  opportunities 
presented  her  for  teaching  wholesome  lessons.  Perhaps  one  child 
reads  a  story  of  some  domestic  animal  ;  all  the  children  are  familiar 
with  the  animal  and  are  anxious  to  talk  about  it,  and  a  few'  moments 
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spent  in  such  conversation,  under  the  teacher’s  careful  control, 
may  be  made  a  more  practical  language-lesson  than  one  from  any 
“  Language  Book  ”  ;  and  if  an  opportunity  be  given,  the  next  day  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  children  to  reproduce  this  story  upon  paper  or  slate,  a 
writing-lesson,  a  spelling-lesson,  and  a  composition-exercise  will  be 
the  result. 

Another  day  the  story  may  be  the  flying  of  a  kite  or  the  ascension 
of  a  balloon,  and  a  science-lesson  follows  ;  a  science-lesson  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  remember,  because  their  minds  w'ere  prepared  for  it  by  the 
story.  Now,  the  story  may  be  of  a  kind  and  loving  deed  done  by  a 
child  to  the  old,  the  infirm,  or  the  unfortunate,  or  it  may  involve  some 
principle,  as  truth,  honesty,  generosity,  temperance,  or  moral  courage, 
and  the  talk  about  the  story  may  be  made  an  effective  lesson  in 
morals.  If  the  story  be  of  some  noble  character,  the  children  may 
be  taught  to  sec  its  beauty  and  desire  to  copy  its  virtues.  With  the 
many  excellent  books  of  travel,  a  map,  and  a  mere  outline  text-book, 
geography  may  be  taught  far  better  than  from  a  more  elaborate 
text-book. 

But  how  can  the  newspaper  be  used  in  school  ?  Any  live  teacher 
who  is  interested  in  current  news,  and  feels  that  teaching  her  pupils 
how  to  read  a  newspaper  will  be  a  real  help  to  them,  will  find  a  way 
to  use  them,  and  the  method  is  of  the  least  consequence  if  the  work 
is  only  done.  A  plan,  tried  with  success  in  the  intermediate  grades 
of  the  school  with  which  I  am  connected,  was  to  take  the  first  ten 
minutes  after  the  devotional  exercises  to  inquire  what  news  the  even¬ 
ing  or  morning  papers  had  brought  us  ;  each  child  was  encouraged  to 
give  his  news-item.  I  placed  on  file  in  my  office  the  daily  paper  of 
a  neighboring  city,  that  the  local  items  might  have  no  attraction. 
Permission  was  given  the  children  to  add  to  this  file  any  papers  they 
might  think  especially  interesting  and  desire  their  companions  to  see. 
To  this  file  they  were  allowed  to  come  at  certain  times  during  the 
day,  thus  giving  those  who  had  no  paper  at  home  but  the  two-penny 
local  an  opportunity  to  see  h(»wmuch  better  was  the  news  concerning 
the  real  work  going  on  in  the  world  than  the  petty  gossip  about  their 
neighbors  which  fills  those  local  papers.  On  P'riday,  at  a  suitable 
hour,  there  was  a  general  discussion  of  the  news  of  the  week.  In 
this  way  the  pupils  followed  the  commotions  in  foreign  countries  and 
the  developments  in  our  own.  The  doings  of  Congress  were  care¬ 
fully  watched  and  reported.  One  class  in  United  States  History,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  discussion  concerning  the  Panama  Canal,  found  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  a  topic  of  interest ;  and  in  the  P'itz-John  Porter  case,  the 
Geneva  Award  bill,  and  the  Rosecrans-Garfield  letters,  the  civil  war 
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was  brought  down  to  their  own  times  They  followed  the  President 
through  his  lingering  illness  and  death,  until  all  hearts  went  out  in 
admiration  of  the  great  and  good  Garfield,  and  From  Canal  Boy  to 
President  was  read  by  all  who  could  get  it.  In  the  papers  came 
Susan  Coolidge’s  poem,  “  What  made  the  people  love  him  so  ?  ”  which 
w'as  a  choice  bit  of  poetry  for  them  to  commit,  teaching  the  real 
secret  of  a  noble  life. 

In  following  the  “Jeannette”  a  geography  class  learned  more  of 
Siberia  than  they  would  have  gained  from  a  month’s  study  of  a  te.xt- 
book  upon  that  country  ;  and  from  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
they  learned  of  the  nature  of  that  river,  and  the  difificulty  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  in  keeping  it  within  bounds. 

While  the  Anti  Chinese  bill  was  pending  they  studied  the  character 
and  customs  of  that  peoj)le,  and  read  all  they  could  find  in  respect  to 
their  influence  upon  our  country  ;  from  the  discussion  over  the  Anti- 
Polygamy  bill  they  realized  that  our  country  has  a  dark  stain  still  left 
upon  her  fair  face  which  must  be  blotted  out.  No  reference  was 
made  to  party  politics,  and  no  one  ever  knew  from  these  talks  over 
the  current  history  of  our  country  to  which  party  any  one  belonged; 
yet  independent  thought  and  ojnnion  were  fostered,  thus  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  intelligent  casting  of  a  ballot  in  the  days  to  come. 

P'rom  the  death  of  Holland  they  learned  of  his  life  and  writings, 
and  were  an.xious  to  read  his  books.  Py  the  death  of  Longfellow  a 
new  interest  was  aroused  in  his  poems,  many  of  which  had  been  used 
as  reading-lessons  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  several  choice 
quotations  were  committed  by  the  jmpils.  But  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  tell  you  any  more  of  the  good  things  our  news-lessons  brought 
to  us.  At  the  close  of  the  week  the  papers  on  file  were  slipped,  and 
all  items  worth  preserving  for  future  reference  were  put  away  in  bo.xes 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  properly  labeled,  thus  making  a  con¬ 
venient  library  on  the  “  topic  of  the  times.”  The  newspapers  also 
brought  us  science-lessons  week  by  week  in  the  accounts  of  the  new 
inventions  and  discoveries,  and  the  practical  shape  in  which  the  scien¬ 
tific  principles  involved  were  presented  made  them  very  attractive, 
and  sent  the  pupils  to  text-books  upon  the  various  branches  of  science 
for  fuller  information.  In  this  way  our  reference-library  became  very 
popular,  and  learning  how  to  use  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  a 
whole  mine  was  opened  up  to  them.  But  the  newspaper  is  not  the 
panacea  for  every  evil  in  the  school  system,  and  I  am  far  from  ad¬ 
vising  the  dropping  of  everything  else,  and  rushing  headlong  into 
newspaper  reading.  Such  a  course  would  turn  a  powerful  ally  into  a 
dangerous  enemy.  Much  poor  scholarship  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
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studious  habits  which  has  arisen  from  the  prevalence  of  oral  teaching. 
Strong  men  and  women  can  never  be  made  by  smoothing  the  way  for 
them  too  much.  Having  opened  up  this  vast  field  of  information,  our 
next  duty  is  to  teach  them  to  select  from  it  that  which  is  best  adapted 
to  their  individual  needs,  or  the  necessities  of  the  times  ;  how  to 
make  it  their  own,  and  how  to  use  it  to  a  purpose.  The  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  and  ability  to  concentrate  thought  upon  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration,  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  comes 
only  by  hard  work.  For  this  purpose  the  study-hour  shoultl  be 
jealously  guarded  from  interruption,  and  the  child  should  be  required 
to  learn  the  lesson  assigned  him  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  The 
perseverance  in  spite  of  difficulties,  and  the  power  to  overcome  ob¬ 
stacles  thus  acquired,  will  make  these  children  successful  in  their 
own  lives,  and  prepare  them  to  be  a  strong  wall  of  defence  against 
any  wave  which  may  threaten  our  national  safety. 

After  all  this,  however,  our  work  will  be  a  failure  if  we  do  not  train 
their  consciences  to  hate  a  lie  and  despise  a  fraud,  for  the  God  to 
whom  we  owe  our  greatness  as  a  nation  and  our  blessings  as  in¬ 
dividuals  is  a  God  of  righteousness,  and  will  not  look  upon  iniquity 
with  any  degree  of  allowance.  We  must  teach  the  children  to  make 
fight  and  not  scanitig  policy  the  controlling  motive  of  action  ;  and 
since  the  teacher  is  the  “  loving  epistle,  known  and  read  ”  by  them 
all,  in  vain  will  be  any  attempt  to  inculcate,  by  precept,  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  above  that  which  appears  in  practice.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  all  teachers  be  persons  of  moral  integrity, 
and  no  less  important  is  it  that  all  workers  in  the  higher  ranks  be  of 
like  character  ;  and  that  all  work  done  in  these  schools  be  based 
upon  truth  and  honesty,  rather  than  upon  political  policy  or  personal 
advantage.  Since,  then,  our  work  is  to  train  up  a  race  of  men  and 
women  having  sound  bodies,  clear  judgments,  wise  heads,  and  en¬ 
lightened  consciences,  we  have  a  model  after  which  to  build,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  rushing  headlong  after  one  enthusiast  to-day  and  another 
to-morrow,  let  us  carefully  and  intelligently  ilirect  every  effort  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  this  aim.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  may  we  ex¬ 
pect  “that  our  sons  may  be  as  plants,  grown  up  in  their  youth,  and 
that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner-stones,  polished  after  the  simili¬ 
tude  of  a  palace.” 
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FRIEDRICH  FROEBEL. 

BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD, 

“  To  reach  the  unconscious  harmony  of  nature  with  consciousness 
in  the  human  sphere,  is  the  goal  which  God  has  set  for  man.”  These 
words  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  in  this  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  are  still  the  words  of  prophecy  in  which  lie  the  best  hopes  of  the 
human  race.  They  are  the  fruit  expressed  in  words  of  his  great  idea 
by  which  he  has  become  known  as  one  of  the  world’s  great  educators, 
the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  working  out.  a  full  harmonious  union  of 
man  with  nature,  through  a  distinct  knowledge  of,  and  a  wise  care 
for  the  germ  of  intelligence  as  seen  in  earliest  childhood. 

Since  he  was  more  anxious  to  know  the  condition  in  which  a  being 
entered  this  world  than  the  state  in  which  he  left  it,  he  was  a  seer 
who  saw  clearly  that  the  ”  child  is  father  of  the  man.”  The  interest¬ 
ing  way  in  which  he  worked  to  guide  the  development  of  this  germ 
by  which  it  could  become  itself,  and  only  itself,  perfected,  resulting 
in  a  method  which  as  yet  is  known  but  to  comparatively  few,  makes 
him  one  of  the  few  really  original  men  of  modern  times,  or,  perhaps, 
of  any  time.  In  that  he  saw  in  this  germ  the  divine  spark  which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  beast,  and  is  the  seed  of  his  immortality, 
he  dared  to  assert  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  worked  accord¬ 
ingly.  He  reached  the  foundation  of  human  life  when  he  saw  this 
spiritual  unconsciousness  awakening  to  conscious  being  to  assert  its 
prerogative  of  free  choice.  He  made  this  knowledge  a  means  of  true 
progress  when  he  urged  the  necessity  of  filling  the  very  earliest  play- 
hours  of  the  child  with  wise,  intelligent  action.  When  he  taught 
that  the  “  senses  are  to  be  awakened  as  the  organs  of  the  mind,  and 
not  as  the  organs  of  mere  sensuous  pleasure  or  of  mere  desire,  as  in 
the  animals,”  he  showed  an  insight  into  that  subtle  relation  of  matter 
to  mind  which  underlies  that  growth  of  character  which  ends  in  self- 
mastery.  He  insisted  that  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  child  in  its 
earliest  relations  to  the  world  around  it,  was  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  originality  which  gives  to  each  man  his  distinctive  work 
and  power  in  his  chosen  place. 

He  was  confident  that  this  need  of  a  “  correspondence  between 
the  instruction  given  and  the  inner  stage  of  the  soul’s  development 
and  measure  of  power”  would  be  supplied  by  the  right  application 
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of  his  educational  method, — that  is  to  say,  gradually,  step  by  step. 
To  a  friend  who  was  lamenting  over  its  slow  and  imperfect  advance 
in  his  own  time,  he  said  :  “  If  three  hundred  years  after  my  death  my 
method  of  education  shall  be  completely  established,  according  to  its 
its  idea,  I  shall  rejoice  in  heaven.”  Is  not  this  the  hope  of  one  who 
lived  and  labored  in  the  light  of  an  eternity  ? 

His  power  of  vitalizing  his  original  idea  into  daily  action  intensified 
his  personality,  and  made  him  a  worthy  disciple  of  Him  whose  whole 
life  was  an  outward  expression  of  inward  thought.  While  in  their 
seclusion  some  of  the  best  minds  had  been,  and  still  were,  pondering 
over  the  destiny  of  the  infants’  souls  if  they  should  leave  their  bodies, 
Froebel,  like  the  renowned  Pestalozzi  before  him,  was  working  to 
cultivate  the  little  soul-germs  for  true  living  here.  Thus  he  was  one 
of  those  wise  ones  who  realize,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  God’s  laws 
are  the  instruments  for  man’s  use,  not  for  his  vain  speculations. 
Obedience  to  the  known  laws  precedes  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown. 
The  laws  known  to  a  man  guage  the  intelligence  of  his  religion. 

In  his  knowledge  of  the  child-soul,  Froebel  showed  the  secret  of 
One  greater  than  he,  when  he  /rnew  that  “  Of  such  are  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.”  This  knowledge  was  the  father  of  his  action,  and  one 
cause  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  own  being.  His  simple  and 
full  way  of  loving  was  clearly  manifested  during  his  last  sickness. 
On  one  of  these  days  the  children  brought  him  some  flowers,  and  in 
childish  joy  he  exclaimed:  “I  love  flowers,  men,  children,  God !  I 
love  everything !”  In  his  conversations  at  this  time  he  dwelt  much 
upon  the  idea  of  truth  in  itself,  and  always  closed  by  saying :  “  Re¬ 
main  true  to  God  !”  Often  as  he  was  seated  at  the  open  window,  on 
fine  summer  mornings,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  beauties  of  nature, 
he  would  exclaim  :  “  Pure,  vigorous  nature  !”  His  full  conception  of 
this  included  a  union  of  humanity  to  nature  of  which  he  never  lost 
sight,  either  in  his  mental  or  spiritual  vision.  Perhaps  it  can  be  said 
that  in  him  there  was  but  one  vision,  since  the  sublime  unity  of  his 
life  made  his  soul  and  intellect  one,  thus  illustrating  a  theory  com¬ 
mon  to  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  the  great  Teacher  himself,  that  the 
great  soul  is  the  high,  intuitive  mind.  The  effect  of  his  single-eyed 
loyalty  to  the  unity  of  God,  man,  and  nature,  as  he  conceived  it, 
made  him  capable  of  saying  to  his  friend  and  follower,  Middendorff, 
as  his  parting  words ;  “  I  recognize  the  unity  of  my  life  throughout. 
Such  a  one  has  not  been  known  fora  long  time.  It  has  been  able  to 
work  itself  out  only  by  rare  circumstances.  But  it  is  one  condition 
of  fulfilling  the  demand  of  our  time.  If  you  go  away  now,  stand 
there  as  I  stand  here,  in  the  same  inward  unity.” 
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This  simple  nature,  clear  in  its  transparency,  was  permitted  to  see 
much  that  is  hidden  from  common  eyes.  As  a  man  he  was  limited; 
but  his  limitations  did  not  shut  him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
was  more  unselfish  than  learned  ;  he  was  more  loving  than  critical. 
He  saw  greater  rewards  in  training  children  than  in  leading  men. 

Much  of  his  ripest  thought  is  foreshadowed  in  the  best  thought  of 
to-day.  He  spoke  for  all  time  when  he  said:  “The  educator  of 
man  can  only  fulfill  his  task  truly  when  he  clearly  recognizes  the 
whole  of  the  man  and  of  mankind,  and  knows  how  to  separate  the 
universal,  the  eternal,  in  his  being  from  the  particular  form  that  be¬ 
longs  to  one  time  or  person,  or  the  casual.”  In  his  conception  of 
the  needs  of  man,  his  thought  ever  revolved  around  the  eternal  idea 
of  Christianity, — “God  in  humanity;  humanity  from  God.”  That 
explained  for  him  the  relation  of  man  to  God  exhaustively  for  all 
times ;  and  he  declared  that  all  education  which  was  not  founded 
upon  it  was  “  one-sided,  defective,  and  fruitless.”  His  penetrating 
eye  saw  through  the  rubbish  of  man’s  weakness  and  self-conceit  to 
the  inner  shrine  of  its  power  and  glory.  In  this  loyal  devotion  to  the 
manifested  Christ  as  a  simple  revelation  of  God’s  perfected  humanity, 
with  the  helps  and  hopes  for  man  consequent  upon  it,  he  was  superior 
to  many  a  great  one  who  has  bitterly  seen  man’s  need  but  not  his 
remedy.  In  a  deep,  subtle  sense,  Friedrich  Froebel  was  incapable 
of  denying  his  Lord.  But  in  this  loyalty  to  the  revealed  Christ,  the 
“  Divine  Spirit  in  humanity,  the  human  spirit  from  God,”  he  was  not 
blind  to  the  power  of  “  God  in  nature,  nature  from  God,  the  history 
of  creation  ;”  but  he  sought  a  perfect  harmony  by  unifying  humanity 
with  nature,  thus  “recognizing  the  tri-unity  which  makes  up  the 
result  of  this  correction,  or  unifying,  of  opposites.”  This  was  his 
great  idea,  which,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  a  stage  of  development  des¬ 
tined  to  infuse  the  knowledge  that  “  man  and  his  being  is  one  with 
nature,  and  to  call  upon  spirit  and  nature  to  be  reconciled  by  spirit¬ 
ualizing  the  nature  of  man.”  He  knew  that  the  workings  of  this 
infused  knowledge  would  give  vitality  to  the  work  of  science.  Em¬ 
erson  was  cognizant  of  this  truth  when  he  said :  “  The  motive  of 
science  was  the  extension  of  man  on  all  sides  into  nature,  till  his 
hands  should  touch  the  stars,  his  eyes  see  through  the  earth,  his  ears 
understand  the  language  of  beast  and  bird,  and  the  sense  of  the  wind  ; 
and  through  his  sympathy  heaven  and  earth  should  talk  with  him.” 
He  also  sympathized  with  Froebel  when  he  said  :  “  Stamens  and  spores, 
on  which  we  lavish  so  many  years,  are  not  finalities ;  and  man,  when 
his  powers  unfold  in  order,  will  take  nature  along  with  him,  and  emit 
light  into  all  her  recesses.”  Indeed  much  of  Froebel’s  thought,  closely 
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analyzed  or  intuitively  seen,  finds  form  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Emerson, — one  who,  in  spiritualizing  himself,  spiritualized  nature ; 
for,  in  a  full  sense,  “in  Him  (not  in  matter)  he  lived  and  moved  and 
had  his  being.”  This  idea  of  spiritualizing  matter  rather  than 
materializing  spirit,  this  lifting  up  nature  to  the  purity  of  an  Emer¬ 
son,  rather  than  dragging  down  spirit  to  the  demoralization  of  Nero, 
suggests  much  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  of  even 
the  common  bodily  ailments.  The  sowing  to  the  spirit  reaps  life 
everlasting ;  the  sowing  to  the  flesh,  or  matter,  reaps  corruption. 
The  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Spirit, — God, — brings  perfect 
harmony.  The  poet  e.xpressed  this  harmony  from  which  arises  the 
power  to  obey,  when  he  said : 

“  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  (Jod  to  man. 

When  duty  whispers  low,  ‘  Thou  must!' 

The  youth  replies,  ‘  /  can  !  ’  ” 

The  perfect  harmony  of  body  and  spirit  knows  no  ill-health  ;  all 
sickness  is  sin,  the  effect  of  broken  laws.  It  is  possible  that  there  is 
hidden  in  this  thought  of  spiritualizing  nature  a  principle  which,  as 
developed  in  the  light  of  science  and  of  e.xperience,  may  explain  the 
transfiguration,  resurrection,  and  other  manifestations  of  Christ  as 
natural  realities,  rather  than  as  miracles  to  be  explained  away  as  im¬ 
possibilities  or  myths  ;  for  was  there  not  in  them  the  transcendent 
power  of  pure  spirit  over  matter,  or  matter  spiritualized  } 

To  rest  in  this  possibility  waiting  for  more  light,  in  the  presence 
of  such  mysteries,  is  more  becoming  the  finite  mind  than  to  rest  in  a 
suicidal  unbelief.  There  are  no  words  written  telling  of  a  greater 
loss  than,  “  He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because  of  their 
unbelief.” 

In  so  far  as  Froebel  saw  in  the  workings  of  these  laws  the  principle 
of  evolution  starting  from  a  spiritual  as  well  as  from  a  physical  basis, 
he  was  as  true  to  a  revealed  religion  as  to  science.  Religion  reveals, 
for  this  age,  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  under  which  we 
live  ;  science,  the  workings  of  nature.  He  worked  for  their  harmony. 
He  willingly  opened  his  own  soul  to  the  light,  and  saw  that  the 
interpretations  of  the  spirit,  rather  than  of  the  letter  of  God’s  revela¬ 
tions,  enlarged  and  prepared  the  mind  for  seeing,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  God’s  whole  truth,  which  in  itself,  since  limited  by  man’s  igno¬ 
rance  and  self-conceit,  could  be  revealed  only  in  successive  epochs. 
This  idea  verified  for  him  the  fact  of  the  ever-growing  knowledge 
hidden  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  promised  that  in  different  stages 
of  development  man  should  go  on  from  faith  to  sight ;  therefore  he 
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saw  the  work  of  the  ages  to  come  preluded  in  the  words  of  Jesus :  “  j 
cannot  tell  you  all  things  now  ;  but  the  Comforter  will  come  who  will 
lead  you  into  all  truth.”  Is  not  this  the  e.xpression  of  the  best 
spiritual  thought  of  our  own  day  ? 

Froebel  had  learned  that  the  spirit  of  truth  must  change  its  form 
from  age  to  age  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  soul, 
which  ever  sees  new  revelations ;  but  he  remembered  that  it  was  the 
same  spirit, — the  spirit  of  a  Father  who  never  forsakes  His  children. 
He  felt  the  necessity  of  the  world’s  losing  none  of  the  old  forms  of 
truth,  as  historical  landmarks  of  man’s  progress,  in  the  necessary  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  new  ones  which  from  age  to  age  developed  themselves. 
He  thus  showed  the  spirit  of  a  seer,  who  links  the  ages  with  an 
honest  faith  rather  than  with  a  narrow  prudence, — the  one  enlarges, 
the  other  dwarfs.  In  that  he  considered  every  revelation  a  germ 
which  human  labor  was  to  develop,  he  recognized  the  transcendent 
privilege  given  to  man  of  being  a  laborer  with  God.  He  realized 
the  power  of  man’s  free  will  when  he  said  that  the  knowledge  of  truth 
could  not  be  bestowed  upon  man,  “but  must  be  won  by  strivings  of 
the  soul  itself.”  He  taught  that  the  power  of  spiritual  discernment 
rested  in  a  willing  obedience  to  God’s  laws.  These  laws  obeyed,  link 
the  chain  of  God’s  will  and  make  the  prayer,  “  Thy  will  be  done,” 
active  rather  than  passive.  There  is  no  greater  lesson  to  be  learned 
than  this.  As  he  believed  that  every  thought  of  God  must  have  its 
full  realization,  so  he  felt  that  the  thought  of  humanity,  as  realized 
in  the  God-man,  would  find  its  universal  expression  upon  the  earth  ; 
otherwise  the  precept  to  imitate  Christ,  to  attain  to  human  perfec¬ 
tion,  would  fail  of  its  force,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  “  Humanity,  as  we 
understand  the  idea,  belongs  to  the  earth,  and  must,  therefore,  rise  to 
its  attainable  perfection  within  the  limits  which  are  affixed  to  it  as  an 
organism.” 

The  highrborn  nature  of  Froebel  asserted  itself  in  his  choosing  to 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  faith  with  its  insight,  rather  than  in  that  of 
controversy  ;  hence  he  saw  the  essentials,  and  was  not  weighed  down 
by  the  petty,  shifting  details.  On  being  asked,  at  one  time,  if  he 
could  persuade  the  theologians  of  some  of  his  thought,  he  said :  “  I 
do  not  dispute  with  them.  I  think  I  am  as  really  orthodox  as  them¬ 
selves.  I  know  Christ,  and  He  knows  me;  that  is  enough  forme. 
I  work  that  Christianity  may  become  realized.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  depressing  difficulties,  when  soverign 
power  closed  his  schools  and  learned  ones  called  him  a  fool,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  principles  of  his  method  would  be  felt  more  and 
more  as  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  found  its  proper 
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place.  He  lived  near  to  the  heart  of  God  ;  and  only  such  souls 
belong  to  the  nobility.  Their  inheritance  is  incorruptible.  Friedrich 
Froebel  hungered  for  unity,  and  found  it  in  God.  From  unity,  God, 
he  learned  that  “  everything  goes  out  unconscious  to  return  back 
conscious.”  He  also  learned  that  “  in  consciousness  ripens  person¬ 
ality  (relative  in  man,  absolute  in  God),  which  is  eternal  in  its 
particularity  and  peculiarity, — one  note  in  the  great  harmony  of  the 
universe,  never  passing  away,  continuing  into  infinity.”  This  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  a  divine  spark,  in  its  coming  from  God,  is  gradually 
awakened  to  a  distinct  personal  consciousness  in  its  own  little  world 
of  animal  matter,  subject  to  its  earthy  tendencies,  led  him  to  realize 
the  great  responsibility  of  its  early  training.  He  knew  the  value  of 
the  pliable  clay.  On  this  union  of  mind  and  matter,  which  thus 
made  a  personality  in  the  human  condition,  he  saw  God’s  sovereignty 
in  the  workings  of  His  laws,  as  well  as  man’s  gift  of  free  will.  The 
antagonism  between  them  was  a  necessary  means  of  gaining  knowl- 
ledge  and  strength.  Whether  mind  or  matter  gained  the  mastery  in 
the  first  stages  of  human  experience,  was  to  him  the  question  on 
which  the  hopes  of  future  harmony  depended ;  therefore  he  worked 
in  the  belief  that  a  harmonious  union  of  mind  and  matter  was  the 
great  preventive  of  evil.  Had  there  been  more  Froebels,  how  much 
less  misery !  He  knew  that  spirit  could  find  individual  personal 
being, — from  God  to  God, — only  by  passing  through  the  elements  of 
time.  The  way  to  the  Father  was  through  bearing  the  world’s 
crosses.  The  kind  of  personality  gained  in  the  warfare  gauged  the 
depth  of  the  eternal  life. 

When  he  called  death  the  “  enlargement  of  life,”  the  throwing  off 
of  all  that  hindered  the  soul’s  progress,  he  put  a  just  value  upon  the 
use  of  the  changeable.  The  enlarged  life  was  the  so-called  future 
life,  which  words  were  a  “  mere  phrase.”  In  one  of  his  last  talks,  he 
said:  “We  shall  know  at  some  time  that  the  present  life  and  the 
other  life  lie  in  the  same  universe,  in  which  there  is  no  real  separa¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  everywhere  there  exists  the  closest,  most  unbroken 
connection.”  In  that  he  could  see  the  light  of  the  spiritual  atmos¬ 
phere  through  the  heavy  clouds  of  sin,  he  lived  as  “  seeing  Him  who 
is  invisible.”  Since  his  knowledge  of  earth’s  tragedies  and  limita¬ 
tions  did  not  blind  him  to  a  Father’s  love  or  a  heaven’s  reality,  nor 
his  failure  to  see  fruit  smother  his  ambition  to  sow  seed,  his  sight 
and  endurance  were  fraught  with  everlasting  rewards. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  study  of  Friedrich  Froebel  may 
create  a  more  general  interest  in  his  method  of  practical  working  in 
the  cause  of  education.  While,  in  its  efficient  progress  in  the  course 
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of  time,  some  of  its  minor  details  may  be  changed  or  destroyed,  its 
principles  will  remain  the  same.  Even  the  name.  Kindergarten, — a 
garden  for  children, — through  which  his  system  introduces  itself, 
should  awaken  an  interest  in  those  who  see  the  future  growing  out  of 
the  present.  If  all  our  mothers  possessed  his  secret,  each  home 
would  be  a  kindergarten  producing  sturdy  plants  for  the  future.  Hut 
the  impracticability  of  accomplishing  this  does  not  exclude  the  form¬ 
ing  of  schools  under  wise  management  all  over  the  land.  The  last 
few  years  have  seen  an  awakening  in  this  direction  which  even  now 
shows  its  influence  upon  the  children  as  well  as  upon  the  young 
women  who  are  engaged  in  the  work.  The  effects  of  it  are  intellect¬ 
ual  and  refining.  In  that  Froebel  firmly  believed  and  taught  that 
woman  by  nature  was  destined  to  become  the  great  educator  of  the 
world,  he  preluded  the  movement  for  her  higher  education.  In  so 
for  as  this  work  imbibes  the  subtle,  deep working  principles  of  his 
method,  it  will  be  larger  in  its  aims  and  more  effective  in  its  results. 
Since  he  felt  that  the  destiny  of  nations  rested  more  in  the  hands 
of  women, — the  mothers  and  teachers, — than  in  the  hands  of  self- 
seeking,  temporal-working  innovators,  he  dignified  motherhood  and 
put  a  just  value  upon  the  teacher. 

The  future  years  will  reveal,  without  doubt,  a  clearer  knowledge 
and  a  larger  appreciation  of  Friedrich  P'roebel  and  his  original  work 
to  a  greater  number  of  intelligent  people  ;  and  in  1982  the  world  will 
be  glad  to  more  generally  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  SCHOOL  OF  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA. 

BY  JOHN  HITZ. 

“  All  children  within  this  province  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall 
be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill,  to  the  end  that  none  may  be  idle, 
but  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may 
not  want.”  So  reads  Sec.  28  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  by 
William  Penn,  and  agreed  upon  in  England  A.  D.  1682,  just  two 
hundred  years  ago;  and  so  thought  the  managers  of  the  Washington 
Newsboys’  Home  Association,  who  realized  that  the  scope  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  they  had  founded  during  a  war  (April,  1863)  was  inadequate 
to  meet  the  pressing  demands  made  uj)on  it  under  a  changed  order  of 
things.  They  therefore  wisely  decided  to  abandon  their  special  and 
more  limited  field  of  activity,  and  reorganized  in  the  year  1867  under 
the  name  and  title  of  “The  Industrial  Home  School  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,”  for  labor  more  comprehensive  and  uses  more  urgent 
under  the  new  condition  of  affairs. 

“  Bidiistry  the  antidote  of  pauperism, ”  was  the  aptly  chosen  motto 
of  the  Industrial  Advocate,  a  j)ublication  issued  by  the  reorganized 
Association.  In  the  first  number  of  this  journal  the  aims  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  are  concisely  stated  in  the  following  article  of  the  constitution  : 

Article  2.  The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  furnish  instruction,  provide  homes, 
and  supi)ly  the  immediate  wants  of  such  destitute,  homeless,  and  vagrant  children  as  do 
not  attend  the  public  schools;  to  furnish  them  with  suitable  clothing,  instruct  them  in  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits,  and  bring  them  under  Christian  influence,  that  they  may  thus  be  taught 
to  earn  an  honest  living  and  become  useful  members  of  society. 

The  officers  of  the  Association,  as  given  in  the  journal  referred  to, 
were;  Gov,  Henry  D.  Cook,  president  ;  Hon.  A.  M.  Gauzemer,  vice- 
president;  John  Hitz,  treasurer;  William  L.  Waller,  secretary. 
Among  the  trustees  are  the  names  of  Prof.  James  Henry,  Crosby  S. 
Noyes,  IMayor  Sales  J.  Bowen,  Dr.  S.  A.  H.  McKim ;  among  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Huldah  W.  Blackford, 
Mrs.  Z.  Richards,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Bliss,  Mrs.  R.  Doolittle  ;  and  among 
the  members  of  the  advisory  board,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hooper,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Boynton,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  Mrs.  Byron  Sunderland,  As 
patrons  appear  the  names  of  Chief-Justice  Chase,  Wm.  H.  Seward, 
Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  Hon.  W.  M.  Evarts,  Hon.  W.  E.  Chandler,  Gen. 
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John  Eaton,  Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  C.  C.  Willard,  Mrs.  President 
Grant,  and  many  others. 

March  12,  1872.  the  Association  was  duly  incorporated.  The  ob¬ 
stacles  encountered  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Association  proved 
very  disheartening,  and  gradually  so  lessened  the  number  of  active 
workers  in  its  good  cause  that  but  a  mere  color  guard  remained  to 
battle  with  the  ever-recurring  vicissitudes  the  institution  encountered. 

Finally,  in  the  year  1875,  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Timothy  Lubey, 
in  charge  of  the  Asylum  for  the  District  Poor,  was  secured,  and  the 
interest  of  that  experienced  and  enlightened  statesman,  Governor 
Dennison  of  Ohio,  then  a  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
enlisted.  The  latter  readily  discerned  the  gap  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  federal  capital  which  the  earnest  people  then  conduct¬ 
ing  the  Industrial  Home  School  were  endeavoring  to  fill.  Upon  being 
appealed  to  in  their  dire  distress,  he  promptly  accorded  permission  to 
the  managers  to  occupy  very  eligibly  located  premises,  comprising 
seventeen  acres  of  land  and  buildings  on  the  heights  in  the  suburbs 
of  Georgetown,  belonging  to  the  Government  and  used  as  an  asylum 
for  the  poor  of  that  section. 

A  report,  dated  October,  1876,  states  clearly  the  views  held  by  the 
managers,  and  also  the  purposes  and  scope  of  the  institution  at  the 
time.  It  says,  among  other  things  : 

“Whenever  our  means  will  permit  us  to  do  so,  it  is  our  purpose  to  afford 
better  opportunities  for  learning  trades,  not  only  to  the  children  of  our  insti¬ 
tution,  but  also  to  the  large  number  of  youths  and  girls  who  have  homes, 
but,  owing  to  the  regulations  of  trades-unions  and  other  similar  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  debarred  from  acquiring  trades.  There  are,  unfortunately,  too 
few  industrial  schools  in  the  United  States  where  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  the  outcast  can  become  skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Our  public  school 
system,  unlike  that  of  some  other  countries,  fails  to  embrace  this  greatly- 
needed  accessory  to  the  education  of  the  masses.  A  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  by  similar  institutions  in  Europe  ;  and  it  seems  eminently 
proper  that  an  industrial  school,  on  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  scale, 
should  be  established  by  Congress  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  true 
that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  established  at  the  national  capital  a  reform 
school,  conducted  upon  the  most  approved  plan,  and  destined  to  prove  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  community  ;  but  no  one  will  pretend  to  assert  that 
a  reform  school,  no  matter  how  commendable  is  the  scope  of  its  work  and 
efficient  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  should  be  the  true,  proper, 
and  only  supplement  to  the  excellent  public  school  system  of  the  country ; 
whereas  it  is  undeniably  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Industrial  Home 
School  to  be  that  essential  auxiliary  to  the  public  school  where  the  children  of 
the  poor,  the  invalid,  the  outcast,  and  the  criminal  may  find  the  beneficent 
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influences  of  a  home,  and,  in  addition  to  theoretical  instruction,  be  also 
practically  taught  trades  wherewith  to  earn  an  hoflest  livelihood,  and  so  add 
to  the  skilled  labor  of  the  country  and  its  productions,  instead  of  becoming, 
like  their  parents,  a  public  charge  as  inmates  of  benevolent  and  reformatory 
institutions.” 

It  is  noticeable  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  report  of  the  institution 
is  addressed  by  its  president  direct  to  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  an  evidence  that  its  managers  were  drawing  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  municipal  authorities,  and  were  aiming  to  have 
it  recognized  as  one  of  the  public  schools.  Two  years  later  the 
faithful  secretary,  in  the  annual  report,  which  for  the  first  time  is 
found  regularly  incorporated  among  the  public  documents  issued  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  printed  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  and  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President  with  his 
annual  message,  thus  urgently  advocates  industrial  training : 

“We  often  feel  impatient  that  the  industrial  feature  of  our  work  so  slowly 
gains  ground.  For  fourteen  years  we  have  pressed  these  ideas  to  public 
attention  with  all  the  earnestness  in  our  power,  by  lectures  and  reports,  and 
more  particularly  by  our  own  workshop.  We  have  established  the  fact  be¬ 
yond  question  that  our  aims  are  practicable ;  yet  we  are  forced  to  witness 
the  humiliating  spectacle  of  organizations  in  other  places,  which  have 
followed  out  our  ideas,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  years  growing  into 
large,  flourishing  institutions.  We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  must  get  a  living  by  some  sort  of  handicraft  or  manual 
labor ;  also,  that  skilled  labor  commands  good  wages  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  in  similar  institutions  devoid  of  the  means  of 
industrial  training,  both  girls  and  boys  are  apt  to  turn  out  badly,  and  that  a 
large  number  eventually  drift  into  idleness.  And  why  not  ?  They  are 
thrown  on  the  world  at  an  early  age  with  a  little  mental  training,  and 
nothing  else,  whereas  if  they  were  taught  trades  all  would  be  changed.  They 
cannot  teach  themselves  or  find  places  to  learn  a  handicraft, — in  fact, 
nobody  will  have  them,  because  they  are  unskilled.  It  is  clearly  a  public 
duty,  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  children,  and  also  correct  in  political 
economy,  to  provide  the  means  to  teach  them  how  best  to  employ  all  their 
faculties. 

“  The  public  school  system,  with  all  its  numerous  advantages,  is  felt  to  be 
incomplete  by  its  warmest  and  most  intelligent  advocates,  because  it  lacks 
industrial  training.  Tlie  minds  and  the  brains  of  the  children  are  developed, 
leaving  their  hands  untrained.  At  sixteen  there  are  a  great  many  bright 
pupils ;  but  what  can  they  do  ?  We  cannot  expect  them  all  to  be  clerks  or 
teachers.  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  the  lecturer  on  technology,  in  his  able 
memorial  to  Congress  last  year,  deplores  the  lack  of  industrial  education 
throughout  the  country,  and  says  that  the  children  of  respectable  parents 
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are  drifting  into  habits  of  idleness,  becoming  non-producers,  and  eventually 
dangerous  to  the  welfares  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  he  says  that  the 
teaching  of  mechanic  arts  and  handicraft  can  be  blended  with  our  public 
school  system,  and  the  children  as  thoroughtly  taught  them  as  they  now  are 
the  processes  known  by  the  general  title  of  education.  Thomas  K.  Beecher 
asserts  that  poverty  injures  a  child’s  pro!<pects  more  than  crime,  because 
the  latter  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  some  excellent  reformatory  where  he 
would  be  instructed  in  the  means  of  self-support, — an  advantage  as  yet 
denied  to  most  children  who  kept  the  commandments.  The  Lord  C'hancel- 
lor  of  England,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  stated  that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  all  industrial  training  in  the  schools,  they  were  of 
little  use  to  a  large  class  of  boys  in  that  great  metropolis.  I'he  whole 
civilized  world  is  considering  this  great  question,  how  to  educate  and  train 
the  juvenile  population  of  cities,  so  that  it  shall  become  an  advantage 
instead  of  a  burden  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  we  here  again  present  to 
you,  the  honorable  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  claims 
of  hundreds  of  children  appealing  to  us  to  be  taken  in  and  made  useful 
men  and  women.’’ 

This  urgent  appeal  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  that  body,  at  the  instance  of  the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
who  had  visited,  inspected,  and  approved  of  the  institution,  finally 
extended  its  first  financial  aid,  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.  To  the 
indefatigable  labors  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
the  untiring  persistency  of  his  earnest  associates,  Mrs.  Huldah  \V. 
Blackford  and  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Hitz,  is  mainly  due  this  first  financial, 
and  to  the  institution  vital,  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Speaking  of  the  Industrial  Home  School,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  has  said  that  it  belonged  to  a  class 
of  institutions  which  ^'formed  an  important  link  bctivccn  the  pnblic 
school  and jnvcnilc  reformatories."  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
view  taken  by  such  high  authority  on  biological  science  as  Dr.  Elisha 
Harris,  and  also  by  other  thoughtful  writers  upon  the  subject.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
evidently  concurred  in  these  views,  for,  upon  careful  consideration,  it 
decided  to  assign  two  teachers  paid  out  of  the  public  school  fund  to 
the  Industrial  Home  School,  Thus,  finally,  the  idea  so  long  con¬ 
tended  for  by  some  of  the  managers  was  in  progress  of  being  realized  ; 
viz.,  that  this  institution,  like  the  one  at  Coldwater,  Mich.,  should  be 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  appropriation  at  the  time  made  by  Congress,  although  far  less 
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than  had  been  asked  for  by  the  managers,  nevertheless  gave  the 
institution  a  new  impetus.  It  was  decided,  after  first  securing  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District,  to  erect  at  once  on  the 
premises  of  the  Home,  additional  buildings,  to  facilitate  the  giving  of 
both  mental  and  manual  instruction.  Among  the  events  of  the  year 
showing  the  progressive  spirit  of  those  in  control,  was  a  course  of  ten 
lessons  in  cookery,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Home 
School  at  one  of  the  public  halls  in  the  city  by  Miss  Juliet  Carson, 
the  popular  and  accomplished  instructor  in  culinary  art.  The  ex¬ 
ceedingly  limited  number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
was  increased,  by  inviting  to  membership  sundry  persons  who  had 
manifested  interest  in  the  institution  and  among  them  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Public  Schools,  who  were  honored 
with  like  offices  in  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Industrial  Home 
School.  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  the  well-known  champion  of  indus¬ 
trial  education,  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Industries. 
The  Board  of  Managers  as  then  constituted  wisely  decided  to  adopt 
in  the  future  development  of  the  institution  the  “family  system,”  so 
approved  of  by  the  more  advanced  social  scientists  of  the  age,  and 
Mrs.  G.  A.  M.  Canfield,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  an  admitted 
authority  upon  all  sul)jects  involving  the  administration  of  benevolent 
and  educational  institutions,  headed  the  committee  having  in  charge 
the  erection  of  the  finst  family  cottage.  These  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  advanced  ideas  in  pedagogical  and  social  science  met  the  approval 
of  Congress,  and  that  earnest  friend  of  schools,  the  Hon.  Thos.  R. 
Cobb,  of  Indiana,  readily  secured  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the 
institution. 

The  able  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1808,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  and  transmitted  by  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  C.  M.  Mathews,  Esq.,  to  the  Commissioners,  and  finally 
to  Congress,  contains  exceptionally  advanced  ideas,  and  clearly 
defines  the  enlightened  character  of  the  programme  which  the 
managers  then  in  control  had  marked  out  for  the  future  guidance  of 
the  institution.  The  number  of  children  cared  for  at  the  time 
were  27  girls  and  58  boys,  or  85  in  all.  The  report  says : 

“The  children  have  been  organized  into  a ‘public  school,’ and  receive 
the  same  degree  of  instruction  as  children  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
chief  event  of  the  year,  and  to  which  public  attention  is  particularly  invited, 
was  the  commencement  of  teaching  industrial  occupations  in  an  educational 
manner, — that  is,  according  to  the  same  rules  which  govern  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  The  pupils  of  both  sexes  have 
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had  the  benefit  of  this  education,  and  they  have  manifested  the  same  degree 
of  aptitude  as  is  usual  for  children  in  any  of  their  usual  school  studies. 
The  managers  appreciate  that  the  public  cannot  as  yet  see  the  possibility 
of  having  the  industries  taught  by  the  ‘pedagogical  method.’  The  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  gained  has  lifted  industrial  education  out  of  the  domain  of 
experiment,  and  placed  it  upon  the  foundation  of  accomplished  fact.  The 
commencement  of  industrial  education  required  more  than  usual  care  and 
discrimination.  It  was  deemed  best  to  introduce  one  or  two  studies,  and 
have  them  fairly  understood  by  the  pupils  before  others  were  begun.  The 
studies  selected  were  shoemaking  and  gardening ;  and  as  this  is  the  first 
school  here  where  such  occupations  are  taught  by  a  purely  educational 
method,  a  notice  of  the  plan  adopted,  and  which  has  so  far  proved  success¬ 
ful,  is  here  given.  Of  the  inmates  of  the  Home,  24  boys  and  8  girls, — 
being  all  who  were  old  enough  and  sufficiently  strong, — took  up  the  study 
of  shoeniaking.  These  were  divided  into  four  classes  of  six  boys  and  two 
girls  each.  'Fhe  afternoons  of  four  days  in  the  week  were  given  to  this 
branch  of  their  education,  the  other  portions  of  the  day  being  devoted  to 
the  usual  exercises  of  the  school.  One  hour  was  given  to  the,  instruction 
of  a  class,  the  boys  beginning  with  the  elementary  conditions  of  the  work, 
such  as  preparing  the  thread,  followed  by  sewing,  pegging,  etc.,  the  girls  at 
cutting  and  pasting  the  uppers,  etc.  The  attendance  of  the  pupils  was 
constant,  in  no  case  was  there  any  tardiness  or  compulsion.  It  was  to  these 
children  a  new  idea  in  thus  seeing  themselves  growing  to  be  useful  and 
their  education  assuming  the  condition  of  absolute  knowledge.  So  intel¬ 
ligent  was  the  scholars’  conception  of  their  work,  that  within  the  time 
covered  by  this  report, — viz.,  from  March  i  to  June  30,  1880,  a  period  of 
only  four  months, — they  had  each  received  33  lessons,  and  had  acquired 
sufficient  skill  to  half-sole  and  heel  28  pairs  of  their  own  shoes,  and  also 
made  complete,  in  every  particular,  16  pairs  of  shoes  for  their  own  use. 
The  girls  were  at  the  same  time  taught  cutting  and  pasting,  beginning 
with  paper,  until  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  requisite  tools,  and  having 
become  skillful  enough,  they  cut  out  the  uppers  and  fitted  them  for  the  16 
pairs  of  shoes  made  by  the  boys.  The  economical  manner  in  which  the 
shoe-school,  conducted  by  Mr.  John  P.  Headley  as  teacher,  was  established 
and  carried  forward  can  best  be  understood  by  the  following  exhibit: 
Stock  and  material  for  the  shoemaking  school,  in  which  24  boys  and  8  girls 
were  taught  in  classes  of  6  boys  and  2  girls  each,  from  March  i,  1880,  to 
June  30,  1880,  6  shoe-hammers,  6  pairs  of  pincers,  6  last-hooks,  6  knife- 
rubbers,  6  shoulder-sticks,  6  peg-cutters,  6  rasps,  6  straps  with  buckles,  6 
pairs  of  clamps,  6  benches,  8  pairs  of  lasts,  17  knives,  ).■_>  pound  of  thread, 
ounce  of  bristles,  i  package  of  pegs,  6  pounds  of  nails,  bulT  and  sheep- 
leather,  sole-leather,  i  bottle  ink,  gum  and  heel-balls,  measure-stick  and 
strap,  1  box  of  eyelets,  punch  and  set,  two  awls,  seam-set,  long  stick  and 
compass,  awls  and  hafts,  wax  and  pattern-paper, — the  whole  outfit  or  plant 
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involving  an  outlay  of  $76.70.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  stock  on 
hand,  June  30,  18S0  as  follows : 

Tools  and  material, . $37  15 

Cost  of  materials  used  during  the  school-term,  .  .  .  •  39  55 

Total,  ..........  $76  70 

Cost  of  tuition  for  school  term, . $100  00 

Credit  for  28  pairs  of  shoes,  half-soled  and  heeled  by  the  pupils, 

at  75  cents,  . . 21  00 

Credit  for  16  pairs  of  shoes  made  by  the  pupils,  at  $2.50,  .  .  40  00 

Total,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  $61  00 

Net  cost  of  tuition  for  school  term, . 39  00 

$100  00 

The  teaching  of  gardening,  in  its  two-fold  condition  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  was  begun  March  15,  1880,  with  Mr.  John  MacTaggart  as 
teacher.  In  this  study  the  pupils  were  divided  into  classes  of  eight  each. 
The  lessons  were  daily  of  one  hour  each,  mostly  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  usual  exercises  of  the  school  were  over,  though  occasionally  they  were 
taught  in  the  morning  from  7  to  8  o’clock  They  were  instructed  in  plough¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  sowing,  and  planting,  as  the  time  came  round  for  these  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  work.  The  children  thus  became  familiar  with  the  soil  and 
the  manner  of  its  cultivation,  with  the  various  seeds  and  the  manner  of 
their  planting,  also  with  the  gathering  of  such  crops  as  matured  prior  to 
the  30th  of  June,  and  other  details  of  agricultural  and  gardening  life.  The 
result  of  their  education  has  widened  their  experience,  gave  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  labor  of  the  farm,  and  deepened  their  convictions  of  the 
value  of  their  industrial  studies. 

“  It  is  contemplated  to  introduce  the  study  of  cooking, — that  is,  the 
proper  preparation  of  food, — which,  in  a  great  measure,  controls  the  health 
of  the  people.  A  knowledge  of  this  occupation  opens  up  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  for  our  pupils  when  they  leave  the  school,  and  by  which  they 
may  be  able  to  support  themselves.  Laundry  work  and  other  branches  of 
housekeeping,  and  the  every-day  duties  of  domestic  life,  shall  be  system¬ 
atically  taught  by  the  educational  method.  Sewing,  filling,  dressmaking, 
and  tailoring  shall  be  added.  The  ‘  art  preservative  of  all  arts,’ — printing, 
— shall  receive  special  recognition ;  its  value  as  an  industrial  pursuit  cover¬ 
ing  an  entirely  different  phase  of  manual  training,  is  increased  by  its  being 
a  coordinate  branch  of  mental  discipline.  Pottery  work,  and  its  affiliated 
branches  of  tile  work,  modeling  in  clay  and  moulding  in  plaster-of-paris, 
shall  also  be  introduced  as  an  educational  element,  convinced  as  we  are 
that,  in  acquiring  a  primary  conception  of  form,  no  branch  of  handicraft  is 
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better  calculated  to  develope  aesthetic  tendencies  and  enlarge  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  the  young. 

“The  necessity  of  industrial  education  is  forcing  itself  upon  public 
attention.  Educational  journals  favor  it.  Educational  conventions  take 
action  upon  it,  and  earnest,  intelligent,  and  benevolent  men  and  women 
manifest  a  deep  interest  in  this  valuable  addition  to  the  privileges  of  the 
children.  Industrial  training  is  in  no  sense  an  innovator ;  it  is  demanded 
by  the  people  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  has  been  committed  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  of  the  nation  ;  it  is  called  for  by  the  common  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  human  race,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  kindly  recognition  as  a 
valuable  member  of  our  public  educational  system.  The  necessities  of  the 
children  are  so  pressing,  and  their  school-time  is  so  short,  that  those  studies, 
which  are  admitted  to  be  fundamental,  should  be  given  special  prominence, 
and  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : 

I.  Reading,  which  includes  spelling,  with  the  definition  and  e.xplanation 
of  words ;  for  by  reading  knowledge  is  acquired. 

II.  Writing;  for  by  writing  knowledge  is  imparted. 

III.  Arithmetic,  including  keeping  of  accounts;  for  by  arithmetic  knowl¬ 
edge  is  computed. 

IV.  Drawing,  including  geometric  forms,  is  the  basis  of  all  industries. 
Without  the  power  of  drawing  not  a  steamship  could  be  built,  not  a  rail- 
w'ay  planned,  not  a  bridge  constructed,  not  a  machine  made  nor  a  tunnel 
bored,  not  a  dwelling  could  be  designed,  nor  the  furniture  which  beautifies 
and  adorns  it  and  makes  it  comfortable.  By  drawing,  knowledge  is  graph¬ 
ically  presented. 

V.  Industrial  manipulations  and  pursuits,  which  give  to  children  the 
means  of  self  support,  enables  them  to  earn  an  honest  living,  add  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community,  and  become  useful  members  of  society. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  children,  receiving  such  an  education  as 
here  indicated,  beginning  with  their  tenth  year,  will,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  be 
in  a  good  degree  prepared  for  a  useful  and  honorable  career  in  life.  'I'hough 
our  institution  is  known  by  its  corporate  title  of ‘The  Industrial  Home 
School,’  having  for  its  main  object  the  industrial  education  of  the  young, 
the  managers  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressure  for 
admission,  and  so  children  have  been  received  too  young  for  such  training, 
one-third  of  the  number  coming  within  that  condition.  To  start  with  these 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  elements  underlying  industrial  training, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  managers  to  employ  a  thoroughly-trained  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher,  whose  duty  it  will  be,  by  strictly  kindergarten  methods,  to 
inculcate  the  great  moral  and  industrial  principles  of  which  the  Froebel 
system  is  the  embodiment 

“  While  the  managers  are  thus  taking  an  activ’e  part  in  enlarging  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  young,  they  also  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  making  an  advance  in  the  manner  of  caring  for  children  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  benevolent ;  and  they  propose  to  introduce  the  ‘cottage  system,’ 
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to  take  the  place  of  the  ‘  institutional  system’  which  is  now  in  vogue.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  change  antiquated  conditions  ;  and  the  public  has  become 
so  familiar  with  the  dull  round  of  ‘  asylum  life,’  that  effects  to  break  it  up 
meet  with  feeble  support  from  the  people.  This  chronic  state  of  affairs 
must  be  changed.  'I'he  cottage  or  family  system  is  demanded  by  the  best 
interests  of  the  children,  it  is  commended  by  the  highest  authorities  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  young,  and  is  being  adopted  by  kindred  institu¬ 
tions  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands.  The  managers  propose  to  ‘  go  forward  ’ 
in  this  part  of  their  work,  and  thus  introduce  the  family  mode  of  living, 
with  all  its  benign  inHuences ;  and  though  their  means  were  too  limited  to 
secure  such  a  very  desirable  result  as  a  ‘cottage  home  ’  last  year,  it  belongs 
to  the  plan  of  this  school,  and  vvill,  doubtless,  be  erected  in  the  near  future, 
for  the  managers  must  have  opportunities  commensurate  with  the  important 
trust  confided  to  their  care.  The  institution  is  supported  by  private  con¬ 
tributions,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils,  and  by  Congres¬ 
sional  appropriations.  It  is  also  a  ‘public  school,’  and  the  education,  both 
industrial  and  mental,  is  free,  and  it  is  of  that  practical  character  which 
will  meet  the  prospective  necessities  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  throughout 
the  country.  No  children  can  have  better  advantages  than  those  at  this 
school,  where  every  opportunity  is  given  for  acquiring  a  good  and  useful 
education.  They  are  under  no  particular  restraint ;  the  same  government 
which  parents  exercise  in  well-regulated  households  is  all  that  pertains  to 
the  Home ;  and  we  have  no  regular  visiting  days,  our  institution  being 
always  open  and  ready  for  inspection.” 

At  this  period  considerable  was  done  toward  realizing  the  high 
expectations  which  the  enlightened  and  energetic  inaugural  action  of 
the  organized  Board  of  Managers  led  educators  to  entertain.  A 
plant  or  green-house,  103  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide,  equipped  with 
heating  apparatus,  plants,  etc.,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  first  cottage  of  a  series,  each  to  accomodate  a  family 
not  exceeding  thirty  children,  located  according  to  an  admirable 
general  plan  prepared  by  the  eminent  landscape  gardener  and 
architect  of  the  United  States  Capitol  grounds,  Fred.  Law  Olmstead, 
Esq.,  was  well  nigh  ready  for  occupation,  the  building  being  named 
‘‘  Indiana  Home,”  in  honor  of  the  State  which  had  sent  one  of  the 
stanchest  friends  of  public  schools  to  Congress.  In  addition  to  the 
faithful  Miss  Laura  Strider,  who  had  charge  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  grade  of  the  public  school.  Miss  Mary  Hatch,  of 
New  York,  a  successful  kindergarten  instructor,  was  duly  installed  as 
teacher  of  this  and  the  primary  department  of  mental  and  moral 
training,  soon  giving  proof  of  how  well  they  supplemented  one  an¬ 
other.  Mr,  VV.  S.  Stockbridge,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  highly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  disciplinarian,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  institution  as 
superintendent. 
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The  report  for  the  succeeding  year,  ending  June  30,  1S81,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  shows  a  falling  off  in  pedagogic  ardor,  and  gives  one 
the  impression  that  the  spirit  of  the  educator  and  social  scientist 
which  pervaded  its  predecessor  had  been  supplanted  by  that  of  the 
financier  and  conventional  philanthropist ;  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  institution, — practical  illustration  how,  in  strict  conformity 
with  pedagogic  principles,  successfully  to  combine  mental  and  manual 
instruction, — seemed  to  have  waned,  and  the  antiquated  asylum  idea 
was  given  undue  prominence.  Confidence  in  the  success  of  this  effort  to 
solve  the  problem  of  industrial  education  was  furthermore  noticeably 
shaken  by  an  unwise  change  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  important 
Committee  on  Industries,  and  to  this,  in  a  large  measure,  no  doubt,  is 
ascribable  the  fact  that,  despite  of  the  e.xertions  of  those  in  control 
of  the  institution,  but  one-half  of  the  appropriation  attainable  the 
previous  year  was  secured  from  Congress  at  its  last  session.  The 
Hon.  R.  G.  Horr,  of  Michigan,  it  is  true,  put  in  a  most  able  and 
stirring  appeal  to  his  colleagues  in  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  but  his  remarks  were  directed  rather  to  its  philanthropic  phase 
than  to  the  pedagogic  problem  it  had  set  out  to  solve ;  and  what  he 
said  was  largely  based  upon  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  his  State 
from  the  model  child-saving  institution  it  had  wisely  founded  at  Cold- 
water.  Failure  to  receiv'^e  adequate  support  from  Congress  caused  the 
managers  controlling  the  institution  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  in 
regard  to  its  industrial  feature.  In  place  of  inciting  them  to  redoubled 
activity  in  providing  means  from  private  sources  to  increase  its 
efficiency,  a  disastrously  opposite  course  w'as  determined  on.  It  was 
decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  children,  which  then  e.xceeded  eighty, 
down  to  sixty ;  and  the  services  of  the  teacher  of  gardening,  as  also 
those  of  the  cottage  matron,  who  at  the  same  time  was  the  efficient 
instructor  in  sewing,  were  peremptorily  dispensed  with. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Industrial  Home  School  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  which  promised  two  years  ago  to  embody  in  its 
curriculum  systematized  instruction  in  cooking,  in  laundry  work,  in 
housekeeping,  sewing,  dressmaking  and  tailoring,  printing  and 
pottery,  in  addition  to  carpentry,  gardening,  and  shoemaking,  has 
now,  with  the  exception  of  the  last-named,  not  a  single  industry  taught 
by  any  recognized  educational  process !  This  condition  of  affairs 
cannot  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  want  of  funds,  as  the  expense  of 
administration  has  not  been  materially  lessened,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
taking  into  consideration  the  reduced  number  of  children  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  this  item,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  below,  exceeds 
the  average  amount  in  other  institutions  of  this  class  ; 
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TREASURER’S  ESTIMATES. 


Expenses  for  the  current  fiscal  year .  $8,148  00 

Add  salaries  paid  teachers  from  public  school  fund,  .  .  .  900  00 

$9,048  00 

Income  during  current  fiscal  year: 

From  Congressional  apiuopriation, . $5,000  00 

From  Government  of  District  of  Columbia,  •  .  .  ,  1,500  00 

From  carpenler-sho]), . 875  00 

From  teachers’  board .  132  00 

From  public  school  fund  to  pay  teachers,  .....  900  00 

Deficiency  to  be  made  up  by  collections,  donations,  etc.,  .  .  641  00 

-  $9,048  00 

INMATES  AND  EMPLOYES, 


Number  of  children  to  be  reduced  to  60,  at  present, .  70 

Persons  comiirising  family  of  superintendent,  matron,  and  housekeeper,  7 

Teachers  of  shoemaking  and  mental  branches, . 3 

Carpenter  and  seamstress,  . . .  .  2 

Servants  and  laundrywomen, . 4  16 

Total .  86 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  backward  steps  taken  by  the  managers 
at  present  in  control  of  the  Industrial  Home  School,  which  so  long 
and  bravely  has  championed  progressive  ideas  in  educational  methods 
and  social  science,  are  temporary  only,  and  constitute  but  an  eclipse 
thst  it  is  passing  through  ;  that  it  may  soon  reappear  in  the  ranks  of 
educational  institutions,  and,  in  the  language  of  Commissioner  Dent, 
“  solve  successfully  the  important  problem  of  industrial  education  as 
a  factor  in  the  system  of  public  instruction.” 
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WHY  WE  SHOULD  STUDY  PHH.OSOPHY. 

BY  MISS  M.  S.  HANDLEY,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

This  question  is  only  a  further  development  of  the  question,  why 
we  should  study  at  all.  Why  should  we  endeavor  to  learn  anything, 
or  to  teach  our  children  anything.?  The  answers  will  be  many,  and 
as  various  as  the  different  views  of  life.  —  its  objects  and  aims.  But 
in  one  respect  there  will  be  a  general  agreement.  All  who  are  not 
born  to  riches, — who  have  not  the  means  of  life  provided  by  their 
fathers,  —  must  learn  some  handicraft,  or  some  profession  ;  must 
learn  to  labor  in  some  way  or  other,  with  their  hands  or  with  their 
brains,  or  with  both,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them.  That  this  is  a  primary 
necessity  in  the  order  of  logic,  though  not  of  practice,  there  will  be 
no  dispute. 

There  is  one  other  necessity  scarcely  less  urgent, — the  need  man 
has  to  e.xercise  his  faculties;  exercise  of  faculties  is  almost  as  im¬ 
perative  a  need  as  that  of  earning  his  bread, — the  suffering  entailed 
by  unexercised  powers  being  so  great  as  almost  to  compel  their  ex¬ 
ercise  independently  of  any  object  to  be  gained  thereby,  —  though 
this  has  not  been  so  generally  recognized,  and  hence  the  many  vain 
struggles  against  ennui. 

And  there  is  yet  one  other,  —  the  need  of  making  life  happy, 
pleasant,  enjoyable  ;  man  ever  strives  to  do  this  in  some  way  or 
other,  although  the  notions  as  to  what  constitutes  happiness  greatly 
differ,  —  some  holding  it  to  consist  in  self  sacrifice,  others  in  self- 
realization,  others  again  in  mere  self-gratification.  Thus  we  have 
got  two  answers,  both  very  elementary  and  general,  though  the  first 
is  sufficiently  definite.  We  must  learn  to  do  some  kind  of  work  that 
will  enable  us  to  get  the  food  which  is  needful  to  keep  man  alive  upon 
the  earth.  The  second  is  more  vague  and  indefinite.  We  must  learn 
something  that  will  make  this  life,  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  sus¬ 
tain,  worth  sustaining. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  what  this  something  is.  Is  it  one 
thing,  or  is  it  many .?  Is  health,  riches,  honor,  any  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity,  however  widely  distributed,  sufficient  to  satisfy  this 
demand  .?  or  is  there  a  deeper  need  in  the  heart,  a  need  which  these 
cannot  satisfy .?  and,  if  so,  is  there  any  science  answering  to  the  de- 
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mand, — a  science  which  may  be  compared  to  the  underlying  granite, 
upon  which,  wherever  we  begin  to  dig,  if  we  only  go  deep  enough, 
we  are  sure  to  come,  —  which  supports  alike  the  sandy  deserts  and 
bleak  wastes,  the  fruitful  fields  and  rich  pasture-lands,  the  wooded 
heights  and  sunny  slopes,  the  little  garden-patches  of  the  poor  and 
the  stately  pleasure-grounds  of  the  rich,  —  a  science  whose  problems 
we  cannot  altogether  avoid,  however  superficial  the  lives  we  lead,  and 
which  no  earnest  seeker  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  whatever  can 
possibly  help  encountering?  Our  answer  to  this  latter  question  will 
determine  one  answer  to  the  previous  one.  What  shall  we  learn  ?  or 
what  shall  we  teach  ?  —  the  two  are  answered  in  one,  for  which  we 
find  it  most  helpful  to  learn  we  shall  endeavor  to  teach.  What,  then, 
must  we  learn  ?  What  is  it  that  we  w'ant,  in  order  that  the  well- 
spring  of  joy  may  flow  through  our  lives? 

Those  who  think  that  health,  riches,  honor  are  the  great  things  to 
be  aimed  at,  will,  if  they  are  wise,  study  the  laws  of  health,  and  carry 
out  those  simple  rules  as  to  fresh  air,  nourishing  food,  e.xercise, 
which  are  now  being  so  generally  enforced.  They  will  work  dili¬ 
gently,  but  with  moderation,  at  those  occupations  by  which  money  is 
earned,  and  their  moral  conduct  will  be  such  as  to  win  for  them  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem,  and  to  such  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  life  will 
bring  a  large  measure  of  enjoyment.  It  would  be  foolish  as  well  as 
idle  to  assert  that  health,  riches,  and  honor  do  not  produce  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  combined  with  some  degree  of  mental  cultiva¬ 
tion,  may  assure  their  possessor  a  large  amount  of  happiness.  The 
only  question  is,  Would  it  be  a  life  that  would  be  quite  satisfying? 
If  there  are  any  who  answer  “Yes,”  I  suppose  these  would  not  be 
tempted  to  seek  further  ;  for  them  a  science  which  taught  a  deeper 
lore  would  hold  out  no  inducement. 

But  there  is  another  answer  possible.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  the  only  true  enjoyment  consists  in  doing  good,  in  helping 
others,  —  who  have  set  before  them  some  scheme  of  philanthropic 
labor ;  who  strive  to  teach  the  ignorant,  nurse  the  sick,  or  give  their 
help  to  some  of  the  many  schemes  for  developing  the  mental  and 
moral  powers  of  their  fellow-men.  And  much  as  we  must  all  admire 
these  earnest  workers,  I  would  again  ask.  Is  even  this  noble  devotion 
quite  satisfying?  Does  their  work  answer  all  the  needs  of  their  na¬ 
ture  ?  Does  not  another  want  sometimes  make  itself  felt,  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  lessening  their  interest  in  their  work,  would  only  deepen  it  ? 

Is  there  not  one  vital  need,  one  want,  which  troubles  life  with  a 
secret  unrest,  the  existence  of  which,  however  little  explicitly  realized, 
is  yet  the  true  cause  of  the  anxiety  which  eats  into  so  many  lives, — 
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the  need,  namely,  of  having  some  assured  ground  for  our  beliefs, 
which  would  enable  us  really  to  believe,  and  not  merely  believe  we 
believe,  hope  we  believe,  try  to  believe, — give  us  the  firm  assurance, 
the  unassailable  conviction  that  there  is  something  wholly  trust¬ 
worthy  ;  that  deep  in  the  heart  of  things  there  is  a  power  “  that 
makes  for  righteousness  ;  ”  that  we  are  not  strangers  and  pilgrims  in 
the  universe,  but  at  home  in  its  vast  realms,  because  a  Father’s  love 
has  given  us  the  freedom  of  all  its  mighty  kingdoms,  and  enabled  us 
to  interpret  what  nature  would  tell  us  as  a  spirit  like  unto  our  own, 
breathing  in  all  her  varied  life.^ 

If  there  is  such  a  need,  we  have  found  the  answer  we  have  been 
seeking.  We  must  study  the  science,  if  there  be  any  such,  that  will 
furnish  this  most  necessary  knowledge  and  that  there  is,  has,  I  think, 
been  conclusively  shown  by  Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Aristotelian  Society,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  session. 

All  who  consider  the  stability  of  religion  of  grave  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  man  must  feel  grateful  to  him  for  an  analysis  which 
shows  that  the  great  importance  of  speculative  philosophy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  alone  giv’cs  the  intellectual  basis  for  religion,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  security  for  any  state  of  mind  “  which  is  to  combine  the  largest 
conception  of  true  fact  with  the  highest  conception  of  right  action.” 

Another  important  point  which  he  shows  is  the  close  connection 
between  volition  and  reasoning;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  elements  of 
the  same  act,  only  differing  in  the  interest  which  prompts  them  ;  and 
that  from  these  inseparable  elements  flow  respectively  the  two 
streams  of  speculation  and  practice.  We  all  know  the  importance  of 
the  will  in  influencing  conduct, — how,  if  we  can  only  get  the  will  on 
our  side,  wc  can  train  children,  servants,  and  soldiers  to  the  highest 
efficiency  possible  ;  and  since  this  is  so,  and  the  root  of  volition  is  in 
feeling,  we  can  see  that  the  “  crucial  point  for  morals  is  to  get  to  feel 
actually  and  habitually  as  we  know  we  ought  to  feel,”  and  that  it  is 
here  that  “  morality  passes  into  religion,”  because  man,  earnestly  de¬ 
siring  to  do  that  which  is  right,  realizes  his  weakness,  and  is  thus  led 
to  look  to  a  Higher  Power  for  aid. 

This  tracing  to  their  source  the  reasoning  and  volitional  power  of 
man  is  so  important,  because  it  enables  us  to  realize  that  it  is  the 
same  God  which  both  the  reason  acknowledges  and  the  heart  loves  ; 
there  is  no  strife,  no  variance  between  these  two  functions  of  man’s 
nature,  as  their  source  is  one,  so  is  their  object,  only  they  apprehend 
it  differently,  because  the  inspiring  interest  is  different  in  the  two 
cases  ;  the  interest  of  the  one  is  purely  speculative,  namely,  to  know 
the  truth, — that  of  the  other  is  practical,  to  do  that  which  is  right. 
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One  other  very  important  result  of  this  analysis  is,  that  it  traces 
to  its  sources  the  irreligion  so  often  ascribed  to  men  of  science,  and 
shows  that,  if  it  is  irreligion,  it  is  at  least  not  atheism.  It  enables  us 
to  see  that  many  who  hold  views  which  they  themselves  regard  as  the 
result  of  a  large-minded  search  for  truth,  but  which  are  regarded  by 
others  as  atheistical,  —  that  is,  by  those  who,  though  zealous  for  re¬ 
ligion,  are  yet  fearful  for  its  safety  from  want  of  perceiving  how  se¬ 
curely  its  foundations  are  laid  in  the  very  heart  of  things,  it  enables 
us  to  see  that  these  are  in  very  truth  the  reverse  of  atheists.  VVe 
might  indeed  have  suspected  this, — for  what  kind  of  a  universe  would 
that  be  in  which  earnest  search  for  truth  should  lead  to  atheism  } 

.  The  Rev.  Stopford  Brook  has  shown  that  what  these  scientific  men 
really  believe  in  is  truly  God,  but  conceived  only  as  Infinite  and  Imper¬ 
sonal  ;  and  valuable  as  these  sermons  are,  and  thankful  to  the  author 
as  all  must  be  who  realize  the  importance  of  enlargement  of  view  on 
so  grave  a  subject,  the  tracing  these  two  forms  of  worship  to  their 
.source,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  has  done, — following  Kant,  but  disembarred 
of  his  notion,  that  the  speculative  and  practical  reason  are  two 
faculties  of  mind, — is  still  more  helpful  in  promoting  a  just  and 
honoring  estimate  of  our  fellow-men,  and  correcting  narrow-minded 
prejudices. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  appears  to  others,  but  to  me  Kant’s  ascribing 
our  belief  in  God  to  the  practical  reason,  after  having  shown  that  the 
speculative  reason  can  give  us  no  assurance  of  His  existence,  has 
always  been  unsatisfactory.  But  when  Mr.  Hodgson  shows  that  the 
belief  has  its  source  both  in  the  speculative  and  in  the  practical  use 
and  application  of  thought,  and  that  to  the  former  the  Infinite  neces¬ 
sarily  appears  as  Impersonal,  and  that  it  is  our  practical  need  that 
makes  us  regard  the  supreme  power  as  personal,  our  knowledge  of 
the  divine  nature  being  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  relations  in 
which  we  feel  to  stand  toward  it,  and  yet  that  both  these  sources 
are  equally  trustworthy,  both  being  branches  of  philosophy, — the  one 
speculative  and  the  other  practical,  —  then,  indeed,  we  feel  that  all 
doubt  is  impossible  ;  the  universe  is  transformed ;  all  barriers,  all 
blinding  fogs  and  mists  are  swept  away  ;  we  breathe  the  pure  health¬ 
giving  breezes  of  our  native  land,  and  realize  our  sonship  in  the  home 
of  the  eternal. 

Mr.  Hinton  says  :  ‘  “  People  think  philosophy  can  never  be  in  it¬ 
self  influential  on,  or  regarded  wdth  interest  by,  the  people  generally. 
I  am  not  so  sure  of  this  when  philosophy  is  renewed ;  it  was  so  of 
old  when  it  referred  to  matters  of  universal  interest,  to  the  instincts 
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of  truth,  justice,  piety,  —  in  a  word,  to  rightness.  Why  may  it  not 
become  so  again  f  ” 

This  is  the  point  to  which  I  want  to  draw  attention.  It  is  its  being 
the  only  assurance  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  our  ideas  of  rightness 
that  constitutes  the  claim  of  philosophy  to  general  attention  and 
interest. 

That  philosophy  is  not  a  subject  concerning  which  men  can  afford 
to  be  indifferent  has  been  shown  by  many  teachers.  Coleridge  says : 

‘  “  And  still  less  are  they  inclined  to  refer  the  latter  (national  events,  par¬ 
ticular  measures)  to  the  ascendancy  of  speculative  principles.  .  .  .  Yet  it 
would  not  be  difficult,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  historic  facts,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  most  important  changes  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  world’ 
had  their  origin  in  the  closets  or  lonely  walks  of  uninterested  theorists  ; 
that  the  mighty  epochs  of  commerce  that  have  changed  the  face  of  em¬ 
pires, — nay,  the  most  important  of  those  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
the  mechanic  arts  which  have  numerically  increased  our  population  beyond 
what  the  wisest  statesmen  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  deemed  possible,  and  again 
doubled  this  population  virtually,  —  the  most  important,  I  say,  of  those  in¬ 
ventions  that  in  their  results 

“ - best  uphold 

War  by  its  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold,” 

had  their  origin  not  in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  or  in  the  practical  insights 
of  men  of  business,  but  in  the  closets  of  the  uninterested  theorist  and  in  the 
visions  of  the  recluse  genius.  To  the  immense  majority  of  men,  even  in 
civilized  countries,  speculative  philosophy  has  been,  and  must  ever  be  [?] 
a  terra  incognita.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  all  the  epoch-forming 
revolutions  of  the  Christian  world,  —  the  revolutions  of  religion,  and  with 
them  the  civil,  social,  and  domestic  habits  of  the  nations  concerned, — have 
coincided  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  metaphysical  systems.” 

Maurice  again  shows,  by  numerous  instances  in  his  History  of 
Philosophy,  the  intimate  connection  between  the  every-day  life  of  any 
period  and  the  philosophical  system  prevailing  at  the  time  ;  how  these 
both  arise  from  and  react  on  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are 
stirring  in  the  men  busied  in  the  streets  and  market-places  of  their 
nation,  that  we  cannot  even  understand  a  philosophical  .system  if  we 
try  to  separate  it  from  the  life  of  the  people  amongst  whom  it  arose. 
And  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says  the  philosopher  is  the  true  king,  the 
de  facto  ruler  of  the  nation  ;  and  Emerson,  that  whatever  system  of 
philosophy  you  study,  however  foreign  it  may  seem  to  your  thought- 
life, — only  master  it,  and  it  will  give  you  back  facts  of  your  own  con¬ 
sciousness,  having  interpreted  some  of  these  to  you 
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If,  then,  the  connection  is  thus  close  and  intimate  between  our 
every-day  life  and  philosophy,  can  we  afford  to  neglect  this  subject  of 
study  ?  The  fact  is,  we  can  neglect  to  study  philosophy,  but  we  can¬ 
not  help  philosophizing  after  some  fashion, — that  is,  we  can  refuse  to 
do  consciously  and  rationally  what  yet  we  shall  find  we  do  do  in  some 
way,  and,  therefore,  if  not  consciously  and  rationally,  it  must  be  in 
some  hap-hazard,  unconscious  manner  ;  we  cannot  help  doing  it ;  “  in¬ 
terest  in  the  moral  ‘  why  ’  has  too  deep  a  hold  upon  our  nature.”  It 
arises  out  of  the  moral  law,  which,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  shows,  is  summed 
up  in  the  one  command  which  we  cannot  disobey,  “  Choose  and  take 
the  consequences.”  Questions  as  to  the  rightness  of  actions  are 
daily,  hourly  being  forced  upon  us,  and  philosophy  alone  can  give  the 
answer  ;  for  what  is  the  criterion  of  rightness  ?  Is  it  not  “  action  in 
harmony  with  the  universe  ”  }  and  what  science  except  that  whose 
scope  is  to  give  the  rationale  of  the  universe,  and  analyze  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  can  give  the  answer  ? 

I  have  said  all  men  must  philosophize.  They  must  and  do  ;  the  im¬ 
portant  question  is.  How?  This  is  a  question  that  each  must  answer 
for  himself.  Shall  we  leave  it  to  chance  ;  take  up  whatever  opinions 
happen  to  prevail  among  the  people  with  whom  we  are  thrown,  or 
which  the  prevailing  literature  of  the  time  is  advocating ;  or  shall  we 
venture  to  test  for  ourselves  the  foundations  on  which  we  are  build¬ 
ing, — building  not  houses  of  clay,  which  the  storm  or  the  whirlwind 
may  destroy,  but  our  hopes  of  eternal  well-being  ^ 

But  is  this  possible.^  The  answer  generally  given  is,  “  Only  to  the 
few.”  Even  Coleridge,  though  he  speaks  of  the  importance  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  its  constant  influence  on  every-day  life,  says  it  must  ever 
be  a  terra  incognita  to  the  many.  The  devotion  of  a  whole  life  is,  of 
course,  an  impossibility  to  the  many, — the  system-makers, — the  great 
seers  and  teachers  of  the  race  will,  we  may  suppose,  continue  to  ap¬ 
pear  only  at  rare  intervals.  No  one  would  urge  us  to  become  phi¬ 
losophers  in  this  fashion.  To  become  geniuses  is  not  in  our  power. 
But  seekers  for  truth  we  all  may  be,  and  for  this  it  is  not  so  much 
time  that  is  needed  as  interest.  Mr.  Hinton  says  ;  ‘  “  Enlargement  of 
view  is  all  that  is  needed  to  enable  us  to  apply  the  principles  of 
natural  doctrines  which  are  always  true,  rightly  ”  ;  and  for  this  “en¬ 
largement  of  view  ”  a  judicious  course  of  reading,  tracing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  philosophy  from  its  source  in  Greece,  showing  how  it 
received  as  it  flowed  down  the  ages  the  mighty  stream  of  Christian 
teaching,  and  thus  became  blended  with  the  other,  the  Hebrew 
source  ;  how  it  was  enriched  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  ;  the 
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invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learning ;  the  new  method 
fixed  upon  by  Descartes,  and  still  further  developed  by  Kant,  and 
carried  out  to  fruitful  results  by  still  more  recent  thinkers  ;  a  course  of 
reading  that  would  thus  strace  step  by  step  the  advance  in  philosophy 
from  its  first  arising  to  the  present  time,  if  wisely  directed,  would 
not  take  more  time  than  is  commonly  devoted  to  many  subjects  of  far 
less  truly  practical  imi)ortance  for  the  conduct  of  life  ;  and  would  be 
all  that  would  be  necessary  to  put  a  man  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the 
study  for  himself.  The  varied  events  of  every-day  life,  —  books, 
people,  holidays,  work, — would  all  supply  material  for  this  study. 

Hut  we  need  the  help  of  some  one  possessing  the  analytic  power 
in  a  high  degree  to  show  us  how  to  set  to  work,  and  this  I  consider 
the  great  value  of  Mr  Hodgson’s  analysis;  we  can,  and,  indeed, 
must,  do  the  work  again  for  ourselves,  if  we  are  to  derive  any  real 
good  from  it ;  but  there  is  the  cheering  hope  to  inspirit  each  worker, 
that  he  may  be  the  one  to  light  upon  some  new  discovery,  to  bring 
to  light  some  important  fact  that  has  been  overlooked  by  previous 
seekers  ;  and  in  any  case  we  must  be  discoverers  for  ourselves,  even  if 
the  discoveries  have  already  been  made  by  others  ;  we  must  sec  for 
ourselves  that  they  are  facts.  But  the  importance  of  getting  a  good 
start  is  universally  acknowledged  ;  in  no  subject  is  it  held  to  mar  the 
originality  of  work  ;  we  all  enter  on  the  heritage  won  for  us  by  our 
fathers,  which  we  hope  to  hand  down  enriched  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  In  no  subject  is  this  more  fully  realized  than  in  science  properly 
so  called,  and  in  no  subject  is  need  of  self-verification  more  highly 
lauded.  Yet,  if  this  is  true  of  science,  it  is  certainly  not  less  true  of 
philosophy  ;  it  is  quite  as  impossible  in  philosophy  as  in  science  to 
take  things  for  granted.  This  need  of  self-verification  which  is  held 
to  constitute  science  such  a  valuable  educational  instrument  must 
constitute  philosophy  even  in  this  respect  equally  valuable,  though 
not  one  that  can  be  employed  at  so  early  an  age.  It  is  here  that  the 
maxim  applies :  “  First  in  genius,  last  in  analysis.”  Philosophy,  as 
being  the  foundation  of  the  sciences,  cannot  be  any  early  subject  of 
study.  Plato’s  idea  was  that  music  and  gymnastics  should  first  be 
taught,  and  then  the  study  of  dialectics  entered  upon  ;  besides,  it  is 
the  material  already  prepared  by  science  that  philosophy  employs  as 
part  of  her  subject-matter ;  she  takes  the  highest  generalizations  of 
science  as  objects  to  be  analyzed  ;  but  I  must  not  go  more  into  de¬ 
tail.  I  cannot  make  any  one  know  even  part  of  the  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  study  I  am  advocating.  I  can  only  give  the  cheering 
advice,  “  Taste  and  see," — this  always  to  me  most  reassuring, — for  no 
one  would  say  “Taste’’  unless  they  felt  it  was  something  very  good 
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they  were  offering ;  and  yet  we  often  should  not  be  tempted  to  taste 
unless  some  one  said,  “  It  is  very  good.” 

To  sum  up,  “  Why  should  we  study  philosophy  1  ”  Because  it 
alone  can  answer  those  questions  in  which  man  is  most  deeply  inter¬ 
ested, —  questions  as  to  the  “why,”  “whence,”  and  “whither”  of 
man  himself.  It  alone  can  teach  man  how  he  ought  to  act ;  in  what 
true  rightness  of  action  consists.  Make  clear  to  the  intellect  as  well 
as  to  the  heart  that  God  is  his  Father;  that  he  is  and  ever  will  be  at 
home  in  one  of  the  many  mansions  of  his  Father’s  kingdom.  It, 
and  it  alone,  can  take  away  the  sense  of  strangeness,  discomfort,  and 
unrest  by  making  us  know  that  the  spirit  that  breathes  in  nature  is 
the  spirit  of  love  akin  to  our  own,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  within 
Him  that  man  will  find  the  key  to  solve  all  mysteries ;  that  there  are 
no  mysteries  to  appal,  but  only  vast  regions  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
to  be  made  our  own,  and  that  these  we  shall  master  step  by  step  if 
we  only  work  earnestly,  faithfully,  watch  and  wait. 

So  much  for  the  “  why  ”  ;  the  “  how  ”  I  have  not  attempted  to 
answer.  The  “  why  ”  comes  first  with  all  who  are  of  an  age  to  choose 
their  own  sphere  of  work.  With  children  it  is  different.  They  must 
learn  something  of  the  “  how  ”  first ;  but  the  man  would  not  be  will¬ 
ing  to  devote  long  hours  of  patient  toil  to  any  work  which  did  not 
promise  a  sure  recompense  and  reward, — hold  out  hopes  that  the 
pearl  would  be  so  precious,  the  jewel  so  bright  and  lasting,  that  it 
would  repay  a  thousandfold  the  labor  bestowed  on  its  acquisition. 
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BY  A.  N.  EVERETT. 

A  popular  writer  has  recently  referred  to  the  beauty  of  the  Queen’s 
English  as  spoken  by  the  English  Queen.  Is  there  any  veracious 
chronicler  of  our  time  who  can  conscientiously  set  forth,  after  careful 
observation,  the  beauties  of  the  American  language, — a  tongue  essen¬ 
tially  sui generis — as  spoken  to  day  by  the  sovereign  American  people.^ 
By  some  philologists  anxious  to  “act  in  the  living  present,”  as  well 
as  speculate  upon  the  past,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  only  means 
to  precipitate,  as  it  were,  a  definite  and  permanent  language  from  the 
colloquial  and  provincial  inaccuracies  held  in  solution  among  us,  was 
to  introduce  Greek  and  Latin  roots  and  constructions,  with  the  idea 
that,  by  some  subtle  chemical  affinity,  our  forms  of  expression  would 
in  time  crystallize  into  the  elegant  symmetry  of  the  classic  tongues. 
But  the  acquirement  of  such  knowledge,  or  the  ability  to  use  it,  be¬ 
longs  only  to  the  more  scholarly,  and  is  an  influence  who.se  slow 
action  is  more  than  neutralized  by  the  rapid  inventions  of  our  slang 
bewitched  people. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  another  means  of  attaining  the  same  end 
is  the  study  of  the  modern  languages.  The  yearly  tide  of  migration 
leaves  stranded  on  our  shores  hundreds  of  thousands  speaking  the 
German  and  French  dialects  of  the  lower  classes  far  better  than  our 
masses  speak  our  own  tongue ;  while  its  ebb  bears  thousands  of 
Americans  to  the  great  continental  capitals,  where  the  most  polished 
languages  are  the  medium  of  all  social  and  business  intercourse. 
From  these  two  conditions  the  practical  worth  of  a  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  has  been  so  far  realized  in  our  country  that 
these  branches  have  been  incorporated  in  the  curriculum  of  all  our 
higher  grades  of  schools.  How  far,  in  either  ancient  or  modern 
languages,  the  methods  pursued,  the  thoroughness  acquired,  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  actually  tend  to  the  mental  discipline  of  the  student 
and  his  consequent  precision  and  elegance  in  the  use  of  English, 
practical  teachers  in  our  country  must  decide.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  interesting  to  learn  the  ideas  with  regard  to  such  studies  in 
other  lands. 

Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  more  remote.  Few  Americans 
would  dream  of  turning  to  Russia  for  enlightenment  on  the  subject 
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of  higher  education  for  the  people,  since  the  general  opinion  prevails 
among  us  that,  under  the  peculiar  governmental  and  religious  des¬ 
potism  of  that  country,  the  voice  of  the  people  for  justice,  liberty, 
and  progress  is  “  vox  ct  pratcrca  nihil''  During  the  last  year,  in 
one  of  the  more  distant  provinces  of  Russia,  in  compliance  with  a 
direction  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  a  commission 
of  teachers  was  held  at  Tiflis  for  the  purpose  of  considering  means 
for  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  ancient  languages.  In  a  commu¬ 
nication  subsequently  addressed  to  that  body,  M.  Janowski  calls  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  better  results 
in  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and  suggests  three  topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion  :  (i)  The  aim  in  view  in  actual  instruction  in  those  lan¬ 
guages  in  institutions  of  the  grade  of  our  high  schools  ;  (2)  Means 
actually  employed  to  obtain  that  aim  ;  (3)  The  opinions  of  noted 
instructors  upon  the  utility  of  the  prevailing  pedagogical  principles 
in  regard  to  languages  in  general  and  modern  languages  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

With  regard  to  the  aim,  the  whole  course  should  enable  the  pupil 
to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  etymology  and  syntax,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  in  a  condition  to  understand  quite  difficult  au¬ 
thors,  —  thus  enjoying  the  literature  of  the  West,  —  and  to  translate 
correctly  from  Russian  into  the  language  in  question. 

“Now,”  continues  M.  Janowski,  “however  desirable  such  an  aim 
may  be,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  seldom  attained  ;  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  schools  the  pupils  are  not  even  familiar  with 
etymology,  and,  consequently,  .syntax  is  absolutely  unknown  ;  some 
pupils  cannot  even  read  correctly  at  the  end  of  the  course.  It  is 
useless  to  add  that  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  Western  literature,  while  translation  into  French  or 
German  presents  insurmountable  obstacles.”  Should  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  our  own  schools  fall  under  the  observation  of  any  Amer¬ 
ican  instructor,  it  may  be  consoling  to  see  by  what  means  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  remedy  the  defects,  —  first  stating,  however,  the  further  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  advanced  course  which  Russian  pupils  must  meet. 
In  the  girls’  schools,  graduates  must  understand  easy  historical  works, 
and  translate  such  into  French  or  German  ;  be  familiar  with  the 
classic  authors  of  those  languages,  their  biographies,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  historic  facts  which  they  mention.  In  the  Ecoles  Reales  is  re¬ 
quired  the  comprehension  of  works  on  Natural  History  and  technical 
subjects,  translation  of  difficult  fragments  from  Russian,  and  original 
themes  on  subjects  connected  with  the  manufacturing  and  business 
interests.  Students  taking  the  mercantile  course  must  not  only  un- 
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derstand  French  and  German  business-letters,  accounts,  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  all  other  documents  pertaining  to  business  relations,  but 
must  be  able  to  translate  all  mercantile  papers  from  Russian  into  \ 
either  language. 

As  a  result  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  use,  in  which  mere 
mechanical  reading  without  comprehension  has  so  large  a  part,  it  is 
found  that  pupils  become  wearied,  accomplish  but  little,  and  acquire 
an  antipathy  for  the  language  and  reading  which,  in  such  style,  can 
only  satisfy  those  of  moderate  ability,  and  blunts  their  intellectual 
faculties.  The  manuals  in  use  also  are  made  up  largely  of  mere 
phrases,  embodying  grammatical  rules  without  connection,  while  the 
programme  pursued  seems  based  on  the  idea  that  grammar  is  the  sole 
means  of  studying  a  foreign  language  ;  that  abstract  rules  are  as  com¬ 
prehensible  by  children  as  by  grown  people,  and  that  examples  must 
be  drawn  from  rules,  not  rules  from  examples. 

Before  developing  his  own  remedial  views,  M.  Janowski  quotes  the 
opinions  of  several  renowned  authorities,  among  which  are  those  of 
Beneke  ;  that  a  pupil  should  always  understand  what  he  is  learning  ; 
that  perceptions  by  the  ear,  as  in  phrases  and  anecdotes,  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  those  by  the  eye, — therefore  one  of  the  best  means  to  convey 
a  keen  impression  is  to  cause  words  of  the  master  to  be  repeated  by 
the  pupils  ;  that  grammar  is  as  difficult  as  algebra  and  geometry,  and 
should  not  be  taught  to  beginners  ;  that  conversational  exercises  are 
better  than  elementary  reading,  the  combinations  of  which  ab.sorb  a 
scholar’s  attention  to  the  detriment  of  his  intellectual  action  ;  and, 
finally,  that  of  Goethe,  —  that  every  foreign  language  is  more  easily 
learned  by  practice  than  by  rules.  It  is  to  Charles  Maguere,  so  noted 
for  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  learning,  that  M.  Janowski  directs  all 
teachers  in  the  effort  to  attain  a  natural  method  in  teaching  modern 
languages.  According  to  his  system,  each  lesson  consists,  first,  of 
a  number  of  French  propositions,  in  which  one  grammatical  rule 
predominates ;  secondly,  of  the  explanation  of  that  rule ;  thirdly, 
sentences  in  the  mother-tongue,  to  be  translated  into  French,  the 
learning  by  heart  of  which  gives  the  pupil  a  stock  of  words  and 
phrases  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best  French  writers,  and  ac¬ 
quaints  him,  unconsciously,  with  grammatical  rules  and  the  spirit  of 
the  language.  Maguire  arranges  his  manual  in  conformity  with  the 
method  of  Pestalozzi,  so  that  a  new  rule  springs  from  each  lesson, 
and  contains  a  repetition  of  the  one  preceding.  For  three  or  four 
months  at  least,  the  exercises  should  consist  of  variations  on  the 
following  plan  :  By  means  of  questions  and  answers,  first  in  Russian, 
the  pupils  will  learn  the  names  of  the  objects  which  surround  them. 
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their  qualities,  actions,  or  states :  as,  “  What  is  the  name  of  our 
room  ?  ”  Answer  :  “  Recitation-room.”  “  How  many  windows,  maps, 
etc.  These  phrases,  in  French,  by  the  master,  will  be  repeated 
by  each  scholar,  then  by  the  whole  class  several  times,  with  questions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  each  word  ;  the  part  of  speech  to  which  the 
word  classc  belongs  is  given  in  both  language.s,  and  the  question,  as 
learned,  is  asked  by  some  and  answered  by  others.  Finally,  a  complete 
description  of  the  room  and  its  contents  will  be  put  together,  and  re¬ 
peated  by  each  and  all  ;  after  which  they  readily  turn  to  that  of 
familiar  objects  at  home  and  elsewhere.  This  will  continue  three 
months  at  least,  in  order  to  accustom  the  scholars  to  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  words,  and  let  them  gain  the  ability  to  express  the  simplest 
thoughts. 

Since  all  the  pupil  learns  will  serve  his  intellectual  development 
only  when  it  is  the  result  of  active  and  not  passive  exercises,  and 
since,  when  studying  a  foreign  language,  he  can  already  read  and 
write  in  the  mother-tongue,  it  is  urged  that  great  attention  be  paid 
to  the  analysis  of  each  known  French  word,  giving  the  sounds  by 
the  corresponding  letters,  thus  also  learning  the  rules  with  regard  to 
e  mute,  final  consonants,  etc.  This  process  results  in  much  greater 
thoroughness  than  is  gained  by  observation  in  mere  mechanical 
reading. 

Before  beginning  to  read  easy  selections,  the  substance  of  the 
translation  must  be  given  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  encouraged  to 
ask  questions  on  it  in  Russian,  then  in  French  ;  the  extract  then  read, 
copied,  and  finally  learned  by  heart,  and  recited  singly  and  in  concert. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  such  recitation,  especially  in  lower 
classes,  as,  with  great  saving  of  time,  they  not  only  learn  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  accustom  themselves  to  use  the  language,  but  also 
speak  with  greater  ease  and  expression. 

Such  work  will  bring  scholars  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  to  a 
thorough  knowledge, — gained  always  and  only  from  oral  teaching  and 
extracts  read, — of  auxiliary  and  regular  verbs  and  the  nature  and  use 
of  articles,  nouns,  adjectives,  personal  and  other  pronouns  ;  all  ques¬ 
tions  on  grammatical  points  must  be  in  both  the  foreign  and  mother- 
tongue. 

In  the  second  and  third  year  special  attention  is  given  to  gram¬ 
matical  analysis,  everything  relating  to  etymology  and  syntax  in  the 
selections  with  which  they  are  already  familiar,  and  to  absolute  gram¬ 
matical  principles,  as  well  as  the  declinations,  conjugations,  and  re¬ 
lations  of  words  and  propositions.  Every  master,  who  works  con¬ 
scientiously  and  possesses  experience  in  teaching,  will  always  be  in 
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a  position  to  guide  his  pupils  in  these  studies  ;  and  a  master,  says 
Maguire,  “  who  cannot  act  thus,  should  not  take  it  upon  himself  to 
teach.”  In  the  last  three  or  four  years  technical  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  goes  on,  with  more  difficult  reading,  if  possible,  in  that  con¬ 
nected  with  other  branches  of  instruction,  especially  in  history.  In 
the  fourth  year  the  ability  should  be  acquired  to  read  entire  works 
with  ease,  and  to  give  a  resume  of  the  contents  of  works  read  ;  as  a 
pupil,  finishing  his  course,  should  have  gained  the  ability  to  clearly 
understand  profound  writers.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  for  the  pu¬ 
pils  to  give  abstracts  of  works  read,  instead  of  Russian  compositions, 
the  teacher,  however,  taking  care  in  assigning  subjects  drawn  from 
such  literature  to  indicate  their  source,  and  to  compare  Russian  au¬ 
thors  on  the  same  subject.  One  branch  of  study  in  the  highest 
classes  might  be  entirely  conducted  in  a  foreign  language.  For  the 
systematic  study  of  grammar,  which  should  be  active  rather  than 
passive  (the  reverse  being  too  often  the  case),  pupils  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  developed  intellectually  ;  to  reach  this  aim  the  master  must 
only  be  the  guide  to  direct  the  pupil  in  tracing  results  and  formu¬ 
lating  rules  of  the  foreign  language,  comparing  it  with  those  of  his 
own.  Certain  grammatical  problems,  as  it  were,  should  be  presented, 
method  of  elucidating  e.xplained,  and  the  rules  applicable  suggested. 
What  is  at  first  done  for  him,  the  student  will  eventually  do  for 
himself. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Janowski  then  submits  these  views  in  the  form 
of  questions  for  discussion  by  the  Convention,  urging  that  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  solid,  practical  knowledge  and  ability  to  actually  use  a  lan¬ 
guage  should  be  one  of  the  principal  aims  in  view  in  its  study. 

In  America  there  is  not  wanting  an  appreciation  of  the  wealth  of 
French  and  German  literature,  while  an  idea  of  the  value  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  languages  in  business  and  social  relations  is  constantly 
on  the  increase.  Would  not,  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  that 
method  of  slow,  always  slow  and  thorough  study  of  one  spoken  for¬ 
eign  language,  in  connection  with  other  English  branches,  through 
the  whole  course  of  from  four  to  seven  years,  result  in  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  present  superficial  acquirements.^  Might  we  not, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  absorb  that  correctness,  that  delicacy  in 
shades  of  meaning,  that  courtesy  and  grace  in  thought  and  utterance, 
the  absence  of  which  renders  us  at  present,  though  the  most  warm¬ 
hearted  in  feeling,  probably  the  most  ungracious  and  inaccurate  in 
expression  of  any  people. 
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ALONZO  A.  MINER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

In  the  wars  between  France  and  England  to  which  belongs  the  renown  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers,  the  English  sovereigns  accepted  such  assistance  in 
men  and  munitions  as  their  subjects  could  proffer.  Henry  Pullman,  of 
Somersetshire,  was  a  miner,  and  fitted  out  a  company  of  one  hundred 
miners  armed  with  battle-a.xes,  many  of  them  laborers  in  his  mines,  and  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  Edward  III.  for  his  use  in  the  Continental  wars.  Grateful 
for  the  service,  Edward  conferred  upon  him  a  coat-of-arms,  and  gave  him 
the  name  “  Miner.”  Edward  Pullman  “  Miner,”  the  first  of  the  name,  died 
in  1539,  and  his  descendant,  Thomas  Miner,  came  to  America,  with  the 
elder  Winthrop,  in  1630.  Charles  Miner,  of  the  fifth  generation  from 
Thomas,  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  at  its  close  moved  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  New  Hampshire. 

.41onzo  A.  Miner,  whose  steel  portrait  embellishes  this  number  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  was  the  grandson  of  Charles  and  the  son  of  Penajah,  and  was  born 
at  Lempster,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H.,  August  17,  1814.  His  biographer,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  early  life,  says:  “Mr.  Miner  inherited  neither  fortune  nor  even 
health.  Mental  powers,  a  constitutional  integrity,  and  a  lack  of  the  lower 
ambitions  came  as  his  only  birthright.  All  else  is  his  by  conquest.  Till 
the  years  of  late  boyhood  he  was  an  invalid.  His  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  village  school  were  very  intermittent.  His  feeble  health  and  a 
grave  uncertainty  as  to  his  ever  reaching  manhood,  constantly  broke  in 
upon  the  systematic  training  of  the  school,  and  he  filled  out  his  school 
studies  in  the  invalid’s  chair  at  home.  None  predicted  for  him  length  of 
days ;  even  the  cautious  physician  allotted  him  only  thirty  years  of  life.” 
Between  the  home,  the  village  school,  and  the  academies  at  Hopkinton, 
Lebanon,  and  Franklin,  N.  H.,  and  Cavendish,  Vt.,  he  obtained  all  the 
school-training  of  his  life.  At  si.xteen  his  health  was  sufficient  to  allow  him 
to  teach  school,  and  his  success  was  so  marked  that  he  was  promoted  to 
be  an  associate,  and  then  principal,  of  the  academy  at  Cavendish,  Vt. 
Then  he  was  called  to  establish  an  academy  at  Unity,  N.  H.  This  school 
started  in  1835,  called  the  Scientific  and  Military  Academy,  was  for  both 
sexes,  with  military  training  for  boys.  His  success  was  far  beyond  expec¬ 
tation,  and  his  school  numbering  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 
August  24,  1836,  he  married  his  preceptress,  Maria  S.  Perley,  who  has  ever 
since  been  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife. 

In  his  religious  and  theological  life  Dr.  Miner  was  a  “born  Universalist,” 
and  although  he  had  won  a  flattering  success  in  teaching,  his  mind  was  bent 
toward  the  ministry  so  strongly  that  urgent  calls  to  teaching  did  not  dis¬ 
suade  him  from  his  strong  purpose  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  he  began  his 
pulpit-work  in  connection  with  his  school-work,  preaching  his  first  sermon 
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at  Chester,  Vt,  in  February,  1838.  He  was  ordained  as  a  minister  in  1839, 
and  he  soon  won  a  reputation  for  very  unusual  gifts  as  an  orator,  logician, 
and  preacher.  His  successive  parishes  were  Methuen,  Mass,,  1839  ;  Low¬ 
ell,  1842  ;  School  street,  Boston,  1848  (which  parish  removed  to  Columbus 
Avenue  Universalist,  Boston,  1872);  in  all  of  which  he  has  rendered  most 
valuable  services  as  organizer,  pastor,  and  preacher. 

.  Dr.  Miner’s  work  as  an  educator  did  not  cease  on  entering  the  ministry, 
His  experience  and  wisdom  were  sought  and  secured  on  the  school  boards, 
and  for  public  addresses  on  educational  topics.  His  great  work  as  a  public 
educator,  however,  is  connected  with  'I'ufts  College  and  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  movement  to  found  a  denominational 
college  Dr.  Miner  occupied  a  foremost  place,  and  the  raising  of  one  million 
dollars  for  its  establishment  is  in  large  measure  due  to  his  courage,  faith, 
and  indomitable  purpose.  On  the  death  of  its  first  president.  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballou,  2d.,  D.D.,  Dr.  Miner  accepted  the  presidency,  and  he  was  installed 
to  that  office  July,  1862,  and  fulfilled  the  arduous  duties  of  the  presidency 
of  a  young  college  with  such  fidelity  and  success  as  to  place  the  institution  on 
a  firm  foundation,  financially  as  well  as  intellectually.  His  presidency  com- 
tinued  till  1875,  when  an  able  successor  was  found  to  take  the  position,  and 
Dr.  Miner  was  relieved,  to  enter  again  upon  the  full  pastorate  of  his  Boston 
church,  over  which  he  ministers  with  the  growing  trust,  affection,  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  a  very  united  people. 

In  connection  with  the  system  of  public  education  of  Massachusetts,  Dr. 
Miner  has  done  most  important  service.  His  practical  mind  and  thorough 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  people  make  him  a  valuable  adviser  in 
educational  affairs,  and  his  re-appointment  for  a  second  term  of  eight  years 
is  the  best  testimony  to  his  faithfulness  in  this  department.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  departure  for  a  short  period  to  California,  at  a  public  dinner  in 
his  honor.  Governor  Washburn  bore  testimony  to  the  inventiveness  and  far- 
reaching  wisdom  with  which  he  was  aiding  to  advance  the  educational  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Commowealth.  He  has  been  eight  years  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts  ;  has 
served  as  one  of  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  and  is  numbered  among 
the  “  Hundred  Orators  of  Boston.” 

Dr.  Miner  is  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  a  life-long  and 
staunch  temperance  reformer.  His  arguments  in  favor  of  prohibitory  tem¬ 
perance  legislation  are  unanswerable,  and  his  addresses  on  all  platforms 
are  able,  eloquent,  and  convincing.  His  uncompromising  opposition  to  the 
rum  traffic  has  made  him  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  but  his  honesty  and 
manly  courage  are  admired  by  all.  As  a  real  educator  of  the  people,  in  all 
that  relates  to  their  true  elevation  and  advancement  in  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  affairs.  Dr.  Miner  holds  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  leaders  of 
our  time,  and  his  life  illustrates  the  power  and  position  which  a  true  ambi¬ 
tion  and  a  real  inspiration  gives  to  man  in  doing  the  world’s  work. 

In  1863  Harvard  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  S.T.D.  He 
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had  received  an  honorary  A.M.  from  Tufts  in  1861,  and  that  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  in  1875  by  the  same  College. 

Dr.  Miner  is  still  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  great  powers  for  the  good  of 
man,  and  looks  with  an  unfaltering  faith  on  the  real  conquests  which  truth 
and  righteousness  are  to  make  among  men,  that  they  may  be  called  the 
sons  of  God. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES, 

Thc  extent  of  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  United  States  must  give 
satisfaction  to  all  Americans  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their  institu¬ 
tions.  The  growth  of  “  bossism  ”  has  been  rapid  during  the  few  years 
past ;  the  independence  of  the  voter  has  been  put  in  jeopardy  ;  the  integrity 
of  citizenship  has  been  assailed.  But  times  are  improving ;  the  citizen  de¬ 
clares  himself  to  be  a  man  “  whom  nobody  owns  ”  except  himself.  Civil- 
service  reform  is  a  principle  of  liberty  ;  independence  in  voting  is  the 
essence  of  liberty.  Political  organization  is  discrim?hated  from  sworn  alle- 
gience  to  a  demagogue  ;  the  political  tyrant  is  despised.  Have  the  schools 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  improved  sentiment  among  the 
people?  They  have  done  little  or  nothing  toward  it,  which  fact  shows  that 
schools  are  made  by  society,  not  society  made  by  schools. 


Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  address,  declared  the 
present  system  of  athletic  sports  in  connection  with  clubs  in  our  larger 
American  colleges,  “an  abomination  of  the  first  order.”  It  is  high  time 
that  this  mischievous  side  of  college-life  should  be  exposed  and  denounced 
by  the  intelligent  public,  if  college  presidents,  faculties,  and  boards  of 
trustees  fail  of  their  duty.  There  are,  doubtless,  great  perils  besetting  the 
free  University  system,  under  State  control ;  but  there  is  this  advantage, 
that  any  abuse  can  readily  be  exposed  and  brought  under  fire  of  a  healthy 
public  sentiment.  But  the  system  of  close  corporations  under  which  many 
of  our  older  Eastern  collegiate,  professional,  and  academical  schools  are 
managed  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  abuses  that  undermine  the  spirit 
and  defeat  the  noblest  ends  of  scholastic  life.  The  barbarous  practice  of 
hazing,  and  the  brutal  and  sometimes  bloody  contests  between  rival  classes 
of  the  same  college  ;  the  aping  of  aristocratic,  British  university-life,  with  its 
luxurious  living,  waste  of  time,  intolerable  prodigality  and  sometimes  profli¬ 
gacy  ;  and  the  pitiful  habit  of  hanging  about  the  doors  of  rich  men  to  keep 
this  stupendous  machinery  in  motion  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  bitter  strife  of 
personal,  sectarian,  and  social  prejudice, — all  these  and  other  evils  perpet¬ 
ually  tend  to  an  educational  dry-rot  far  more  dangerous  than  any  evils  yet 
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developed  in  the  State  University  system.  The  whole  department  of  corpo¬ 
rate,  denominational,  and  private  education  will  flourish  in  our  country  just 
in  proportion  as  it  shows  itself  sensitive  to  advanced  public  opinion  on 
these  crying  abuses.  No  university  is  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  gather¬ 
ing  tide  of  demand  for  thorough  reform  in  this  department  of  college-life. 


One  of  the  famous  educational  names  of  Ohio  is  attached  to  the  latest 
scheme  from  that  prolific  land  of  projects,  to  rescue  the  students  of  our 
great  State  universities  from  the  blighting  effects  of  the  secularism  that, 
according  to  the  observer,  reigns  within  their  halls.  The  writer  proposes 
to  remove  several  of  the  weaker  denominational  colleges  to  a  university 
town,  like  Ann  Arbor,  and  place  them  in  a  sort  of  qualified  relation  to  the 
great  University,  while  holding  their  students  fast  to  the  denominational 
type  of  religious  discipline.  We  fear  the  result  of  this  would  be  the  emp¬ 
tying  of  the  little  colleges  into  the  big  universities.  A  good  tleal  of  obser¬ 
vation  of  American  colleges  of  all  sorts  fails  to  confirm  the  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  “Christian”  and  “  secular  ”  institutions  which  forms 
the  basis  of  this  scheme.  Practically  speaking,  the  difference  between  the 
great  University  of  Michigan  and  the  little  college  of  any  particular  de¬ 
nomination  in  that  State  is,  that  while  the  latter  are  worked  industriously  to 
build  up  one  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  the  State  University  includes  in 
its  faculty  able  representatives  of  every  Christian  body,  and  gives  to  its  stu¬ 
dents  the  ordinary  American  right  to  worship  God  in  churches  of  their  own 
choosing.  In  point  of  fact  the  State  universities  are  not  secular  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  sense.  'I'hey  maintain  devotional  exercises  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cornell,  support  an  admirable  system  of  Sunday  services  by  eminent  clergy¬ 
men.  Their  students  can  form  societies  for  religious  improvement,  and,  as 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  maintain  the  “  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,”  and  largely  engage  in  mission  work.  In  Christian  morals  and  man¬ 
ners,  the  State  universities  are  fully  abreast  of  those  of  any  Christian  sect. 
Many  of  the  evils  imputed  by  the  religious  press  to  our  system  of  unsecta¬ 
rian  public  instruction  are  either  chargeable  to  outside  causes  or  exist  only 
in  the  excited  imagination  of  the  zealous  friends  of  rival  institutions.  Until 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  ordinary  American  college  student  are  con¬ 
siderably  elevated,  it  would  seem  that  the  zeal  now'  directed  to  the  w'ordy 
disparagement  of  the  free  high  and  normal  schools  and  State  universities 
might  be  more  usefully  employed  in  applying  the  Christian  doctrine 
preached  in  the  chapel  to  the  mobs  of  sophomores  and  freshmen  in  a 
“  cane-rush,”  the  practices  of  the  base-ball  or  boat  clubs  off  on  an  athletic 
lark,  or  the  destructive  and  expensive  snobbery  of  “.society”  life  in  their 
own  educational  preserves.  The  conduct  and  character  of  a  crowd  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  either  sex  is  far  more  in  the  way  of  wholesome  improvement  when 
brought  under  fire  of  the  moral  and  religious  public  opinion  of  an  American 
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Christian  community  than  when  shut  up  to  the  despotic,  and  sometimes 
whimsical,  scheme  of  spiritual  discipline  of  a  corps  of  professors  restricted 
to  one  sect,  with  no  opportunity  for  outside  observation,  or  protest  save  the 
removal  of  a  student,  or  a  college  quarrel  like  that  which  now  disturbs 
Union,  and  last  year  harrassed  steady-going  old  Dartmouth.  More  insist- 
ance  on  righteous  character  is  now  the  best  spiritual  term  in  American 
college  life. 


What  is  the  duty  of  teachers  when  a  minority  of  the  trustees  who  em¬ 
ploy  them  wish  them  to  resign  their  connection  with  the  school  ?  This 
question  is  an  important  one  to  teachers.  If  a  board  hires  a  teacher,  and 
then  a  minority  oppose  him,  should  the  teacher  leave  his  post  that  another 
teacher,  whom  the  minority  might  approve,  may  take  his  place  ?  The  em¬ 
phatic  answer  to  these  questions  is,  that  the  teacher  should  abide  by  the 
will  of  the  legal  majority.  American  institutions  are  based  upon  the  will  of 
majorities.  When  a  man  is  elected  to  Congress  by  a  majority  of  only  one 
vote,  he  retains  the  place  which  the  majority  gave  to  him,  and  no  one  ques¬ 
tions  his  right  or  his  wisdom  in  accepting  the  office  which  belongs  to  him. 
'fhe  principles  of  government  and  administration  which  are  involved  in  the 
case  are  plain.  But  there  has  grown  up,  in  some  quarters,  an  opinion  that 
if  there  is  opposition  to  a  teacher  he  shonld  instantly  gather  up  the  folds  of 
his  garments  and  depart  to  remote  portions  of  the  land.  This  position 
raises  the  fundamental  question,  whether  a  teacher  has  any  rights  which  are 
entitled  to  respect  and  protection  by  the  laws.  Every  teacher  who  obeys 
the  wishes  of  the  opposing  minority  and  vacates  his  position  helps  to  create 
and  confirm  a  public  opinion  which  acts  against  the  reputation,  rights,  and 
honors  that  belong  to  the  profession.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  teachers 
to  guard  with  jealous  care  the  inalienable  rights  which  belong  to  them  as 
citizens,  as  employees  under  contract,  and  as  independent  men  and 
women. 

Another  form  in  which  the  rights  of  teachers  are  ignored  is  the  theory 
that  a  teacher  should  be  dissmissed  by  a  board  whenever  criticism  arises 
against  him  among  his  patrons ;  the  theory  holds  that  the  usefulness  of  a 
teacher  is  always  measured  by  his  popularity.  A  graver  error  than  this 
theory  never  found  currency  among  an  intelligent  people.  In  no  occupa¬ 
tion  can  charlatanism  cover  up  its  mischief  with  greater  ease  than  in  teach 
ing.  Any  course  of;  procedure  falls  signally  short  of  being  valuable  to  so¬ 
ciety  which  fails  to  educate  people  to  respect  and  honor  right  and  integrity 
above  personal  desires.  Right  and  duties  should  be  popular  with  pupils ; 
the  teacher  is  simply  the  medium  by  whom  the  integrity  of  business  is  made 
effective  and  prominent  to  children.  Teachers  should  respect  the  rights  of 
others  and  compel  others  to  respect  rights  due  to  themselves. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Great  Britain. — Secondary  Education. — We  hear  so  much  of  the  great 
“  public  schools  ”  of  England  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  sec¬ 
ondary  education  is  within  the  reach  of  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
youth  of  Great  Britain.  The  subject  has  received  much  attention  from  the 
Education  Department  during  the  past  year.  The  Education  Endowments 
(Scotland)  bill,  which  was  pushed  with  so  much  energy  by  Mr.  Mundella, 
will  increase  the  means  of  secondary  education  in  Scotland.  The  Findow- 
ments  bill  went  into  operation  Nov.  i.  The  circular  addressed  by  Mr. 
Mundella  to  the  Welsh  Boards  of  Education  with  reference  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  higher  grade  Board  schools,  has  accomplished  some  practical 
results.  In  F2ngland,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Bradford  have  established 
schools  of  the  higher  grade,  and  the  new  School  Board  for  London 
will  doubtless  proceed  at  once  with  the  same  work  in  the  metropolis,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  that  passed  the  late  Board  by  a  large  majority. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  what  is  being  accomplished 
by  scholarships  which  enable  youth  of  exceptional  ability  to  pass  from  the 
elementarv  school  to  some  place  of  secondary  education,  and  thence  to  the 
University.  There  are  49  such  scholarships  in  the  control  of  the  School 
Board  for  London,  30  at  the  disposal  of  the  Liverpool  Board,  and  a  less 
number  at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other  towns.  A  single  example 
will  illustrate  their  importance.  In  1873  Mr.  Barker,  a  scholar  in  one  of 
the  schools  of  Marjdebone,  gained  the  Mortimer  Memorial  Scholarship,  the 
first  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  London  Board.  He  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  City  of  London  School,  where  he  took  numerous  prizes.  In  1879  he 
gained  a  Foundation  Scholarship  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  here, 
in  1881,  achieved  the  first  place,  in  the  first  class,  in  the  “First  Classical 
Tripos  Examination.” 

7 raining  School  for  Teachers. — Among  secondary  schools  must  be  classed 
Training  Schools  for  Teachers.  Until  a  recent  date  pupil-teachers  have 
been  trained  by  the  head-masters  of  the  schools  in  which  they  served. 
Schemes  for  the  central  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  are  now  being  adopted 
in  the  leading  cities,  and  the  result  promises  to  be  a  class  of  institutions 
resembling  somewhat  our  normnls,  which  have  a  course  of  one  or  two  years. 
Great  activity  is  also  manifested  with  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers 
for  secondary  schools.  The  College  of  Preceptors  has  recently  been  able 
to  increase  its  provision  for  this  work  through  the  liberality  of  the  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Company,  who  have  thrown  open  their  well-known  school  in  Fleet 
street,  as  a  practice  school,  to  a  selected  number  of  students  from  the  col 
lege  training-class.  It  is  hoped  that  other  secondary  schools  in  London 
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will  follow  the  example.  Finsbury  Training  College,  for  those  who  intend 
to  become  masters  in  middle  and  higher  schools,  opens  Jan.  17. 


France. — Secondary  Education. — In  July,  1880,  the  law  creating  the  fund 
for  lycees  and  colleges  was  passed.  Since  that  date  the  sum  of  thirty-eight 
million  francs  has  been  appropriated  for  these  institutions,  of  which  ten 
million  ($1,900,000)  have  been  exclusively  for  lycees  for  girls.  The  law 
establishing  this  grade  of  instruction  for  girls  was  passed  Dec.  21,  1880, 
since  which  date  twenty-six  towns  have  determined  to  adopt  the  measure. 
Paris  has  not  responded,  but  seeks  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  means 
of  superior  primary  schools.  The  municipal  authorities  are  evidently  not 
disposed  to  cooperate  with  the  general  government  in  the  support  of  insti¬ 
tutions  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  control  of  the  latter.  The  most 
earnest  advocates  of  the  law  of  1880  desired  that  the  lycees  for  girls  should 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  for  boys  with  reference  to  admis- 
ron,  length  of  course,  and  test  examinations ;  public  sentiment  does  not 
seem  to  favor  so  radical  a  measure,  and  the  “  Superior  Council  ”  has  issued 
decrees  adapting  the  law  to  the  prevailing  demand.  Instead  of  nine  or  ten 
years’ course,  as  in  the  lycees  for  boys,  five  years  are  assigned  in  the  case  of 
girls,  and  this  term  is  virtually  shortened  by  the  examination  allowed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  which  secures  a  “certificate  of  secondary  studies.” 
Colleges  for  girls  have  been  opened  at  Grenoble,  Auxerre,  and  Lons-le- 
Saunier,  and  lycdes  at  Montpellier  and  Rouen.  The  three  colleges  num¬ 
bered  last  July  346  scholars,  and  the  lycee  of  Montpellier  96.  The  lycde 
of  Rouen  was  inaugurated  Oct.  i.  Minister  Duvaux  made  the  address. 
In  accordance  with  a  report  by  Minister  Duvaux,  President  Grevy  issued  a 
decree  Oct.  10  establishing  a  scholastic  council  in  each  of  the  lycdes  of  the 
Republic.  This  council,  consisting  of  the  chief  of  the  institution  and  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  faculties,  will  decide  upon  the  courses  and 
the  conduct  of  the  studies. 


Russia. — Elementary  Schools. — Gymnasia. —  Universities. — Russia  has  a 
national  system  of  education,  established  by  Alexander  I.  in  1802.  The 
scheme  divides  the  whole  country  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  university,  several  training  schools  (viz.,  classical  gymnasia, 
commercial  schools,  schools  of  science,  and  schools  for  the  army  and  navy), 
and  elementary  schools  for  the  peasants.  It  is  a  highly  centralized  system, 
superintended  by  a  Minister  of  Instruction,  under  whom  is  a  Popecheetil, 
or  curator,  for  each  district.  The  latter  officer  has  the  sole  power  of  nomi¬ 
nating  teachers  and  professors,  and  of  granting  or  withdrawing  licenses 
from  schools.  Under  him  are  two  inspectors,  one  for  the  boys’  school,  the 
other  for  the  girls’.  The  scheme  reads  well,  and  might  lead  to  the  inference 
that  all  classes  in  Russia  have  fair  school  advantages.  In  truth,  only  a  few 
districts  have  been  organized  in  connection  with  the  universities,  and  even 
in  these  few  elementary  schools  have  been  opened.  Under  the  authority 
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of  the  St.  Petersburg  officials  there  are  126  common  schools,  of  which  2 
are  in  the  city.  For  the  most  they  are  poorly  housed,  and  destitute  of  all 
comforts  and  conveniences.  Five  hours  daily  session,  with  ten  minutes  re¬ 
cess,  is  the  rule.  Saturday  sessions  are  shorter.  In  other  provinces  the 
condition  of  elementary  schools  is  much  more  deplorable.  While  popular 
education  is  thus  undeveloped,  institutions  of  intermediate  and  superior 
grade  are  well  organized. 

Boys  prepare  for  the  gymnasia  at  home  or  in  preparatory  schools,  and  at 
the  age  of  7  years  are  admitted  upon  a  nominal  examination  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  religion,  and  choral  singing.  The  gymnasia 
are  exactly  alike  throughout  the  empire,  even  to  the  uniforms  of  masters 
and  pupils.  The  course  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  each  of  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  correspond  to  one  year ;  but  as  a  rigid  examination  decides  the 
yearly  promotion,  the  majority  of  pupils  spend  from  10  to  13  years  in  the 
course.  The  tuition  fee  at  the  gymnasia  amounts  to  25  roubles  (about  $15 
per  annum)  for  the  studies  required  by  the  examinations.  Music,  drawing, 
dancing,  etc.,  are  extras.  Small  as  the  fee  is,  any  person  may  obtain  the 
gj’mnasial  education  gratis,  if  his  parents  be  too  poor  to  bear  the  expense. 

From  the  gymnasia  the  student  passes  to  the  University.  'I'he  Russians 
have  gymnasia  for  girls,  in  which  the  curriculum  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
boys’  schools,  save  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  excluded,  while  both  French 
and  German  are  obligatory.  Each  class  in  the  girls’  g}’mnasia  is  presided 
over  by  a  lady  called  the  “  Uame  de  Classe,”  who  maintains  discipline, 
leaving  instruction  to  the  professors.  The  Institutes  for  girls  differ  from 
the  gymnasia  in  that  the  girls  are  mostly  boarders^  and  are  training  for  gov¬ 
ernesses.  The  public  teacher  in  Russia  is  a  government  officer  of  equal 
importance  with  those  in  the  army,  navy,  or  diplomatic  corps.  No  person 
may  become  a  teacher  without  having  passed  an  examination  by  which 
either  a  cerlific.ate  or  diploma  is  secured.  Studies,  text-books,  etc.,  are  rig¬ 
idly  prescribed  by  law. 

A  series  of  examinations  as  to  color-blindness  have  recently  been  made 
by  Russian  physicians,  with  results  similar  to  those  obtained  in  other 
countries.  The  defect  is  made  less  common  among  women  than  among 
men.  Dr.  Kollie  discovered  among  men  2.5  per  cent,  of  color-blind  and 
7.5  with  imperfect  vision,  among  women  0.16  per  cent,  of  color-blind  and 
3  per  cent,  with  imperfect  vision. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  of  Moscow  for  1881  is  reported 
as  2,430.  As  in  all  other  Universities  of  Russia,  the  faculty  of  medicine 
had  the  largest  attendance ;  viz.,  1,397. 


